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Topay’s students must compete with tomorrow's 
conditions — with war workers trained by modern audio-visual 
methods, with returned service men who have been taught to learn 
rapidly and efficiently. Now it is more important than ever to make 
available to students the means and facilities for faster, better 


learning offered by Victor 16mm Sound Motion Picture Equipment and 










specialized films. In vocational studies, for manual training, for 
the sciences, social studies and general education, Victor 16mm Magic 
is the ideal teaching and training aid. Sturdy in construction, 
most simple to operate, highest in quality of sound and picture 
reproduction, Victor, in audio-visual education was first yesterday, 


is foremost today and will remain the leader tomorrow. 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 


Home Office and Factory: Davenport, lowa 
New York (18), McGraw Hill Bidg., 330 W. 42nd St. 
Chicago (1), 188 W. Randolph 


Insure your future A A Stour Souvo Sequenct 


BUY BONDS “ THE WORLD'S GREATEST TRAINING FORCE 
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25 Years of Film Service to Schools! 


For a quarter of a century we have served the school field with the best in motion 
pictures. Our |6mm rental library is the largest in the country and contains the 
latest and finest Major Studio productions made available in 16mm sound. Those 
listed below are but a few of the many features increasingly used for curriculum 
enrichment in the study of Literature, History, Biography, Human Geography, etc. 


AS YOU LIKE IT 
Two of the screen's foremost artists— 
Elizabeth Bergner and Laurence Olivier 
—play the leading roles in this notably 
fine production of Shakespeare's comedy. 


ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER 
Thoroughly delightful screen version of 
Mark Twain's immortal and unforgettable 
story. With Tom Kelly, May Robson and 
Walter Brennan. 


BECKY SHARP 
"Vanity Fair", Thackeray's famous classic 
about a thoroughly selfish woman, 
brought to the screen in Technicolor. 
Miriam Hopkins in the title role. 


EDGE OF THE WORLD 
A stirring, human document on the 
struggle for existence by a strong, hardy 
people, living on a desolate island off 
the northern-most tip of Scotland. 


EXPLORERS OF THE WORLD 
A thrilling travel and adventure film in 
Asia, Africa, South Seas, the Antarctic 
and Amazon region. 


LIFE OF ROBERT BURNS 
The poetic genius and life of the great 
Scottish bard depicted in a tellina and 
entertaining manner. Andrew Cruik- 
shanks as Burns. 


LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY 
Frances Hodgson Burnett's warmly hu- 
man child story masterfully produced. 
Freddie Bartholomew in title role. 


THE MELODY MASTER 
An appealing film based on the life of 
the great Austrian composer, Franz Schu- 
bert, with many of his best known and 





loved compositions played and sung. i in "'AS YOU LIKE IT" 
With Alan Curtis and Ilona Massey. ee y 

: PRISONER OF ZENDA Write today to the IDEAL office nerest you for rental rates 
Anthony Hope's romantic tale of a by- * isti 
gone century, beautifully produced, ex- and booking dates . . . Send for complete catereg _—— 
cellently acted by Ronald Colman, Mad- thousands of films. 


eleine Carroll, and fine supporting cast. 


IDEAL PICTURES CORPORATION 


28 E. Eighth Street (Home Office) Chicago 5, Illinois 
Bertram Willoughby Pictures, Inc. Ideal Pictures Ideal-Southern 16mm Pictures Co. Ideal Southern Pictures Co. 
Suite 600, 1600 Broadway Reliance Bldg., 926 McGee St. 9536 N.E. 2nd Ave. 440 Audubon Bldg. 

New York 19, N. Y. Kansas City 6, Mo. Miami 38, Florida New Orleans 16, La. 
Ideal Pictures Corporation Ideal Pictures Corp. Stevens-Ideal Pictures Ideal Pictures Corp. 
2408 W. 7th St. 915 S.W. 10th Ave. 101 Walton St., N.W. 18 s. 3rd St. 
Los Angeles 5, Calif. Portland 5, Oregon Atlanta 3, Georgia Memphis 3, Tenn. 
Ideal Pictures Ideal Pictures Ideal Pictures 
2024 Main St. 219 East Main St. 714 Eighteenth St. 


Dallas 1, Texas Richmond 19, Va. Denver 2, Colo. 
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Editorial 
Education Unlimited 





a 4 F making many books there is no end” aj “everything that helps to shape a human being.” This 
plies equally to the making of definitior able definition limits education to man and excludes 
and redefinitions in endless sequence. Thi microbes, but expands the scholastic period to the life- 

range of variation is limited only by the vocabulat time span 


reach of the detinition-maker. But the value of a me ; 

education, then, 1s the continuous process whereby 
the functioning of the human mind is indefinitely im- 
proved, and this is but the total result of reaction by 
the human brain to sensory experience. It is a lifelong 
process. A small part of it takes place in school. For 
during school years scarcely 25° of the student’s wak- 


version depends on the contribution made to. th 
clarification of thought, not on mere change of verbiag: 
\ “new” definition that merely verbalizes detail 
ready inherent and fully formulated in the origi 
concept is worthless, save as linguistic exercise for 
aker 2 Ws rez ; ‘or example, when <¢ ATI 
sag eae “ i pbb ve attend ce 48 . 4 ing hours are spent in classroom, or about 6%, of his 
4 iverage lifetime. But education goes on whether school 
very personal concept already established in all normal keeps or si The day's education begins when the ‘dane 
minds. When a scholar comes forth with “a party i open in the morning and the mind begins functioning ; 
od] ; t ends when the eyes close at night and the mind stops 


a social function where participants are exposed sats aes § : : 
functioning. The lifetime’s education begins in the 


good time,” it suffices to recall a clear, complete ind 


1 


social, intellectual 
more or less ple isurable satisfactions to each p 


nd aesthetic experiences whicl 3 ; ; 
lle and ends with the grave. It comprises three 


CcTat 


periods, obviously—pre-school, in-school, post-school— 


pant, but in varving degree according to his suscey A sts 

tibility to and capacity for such experiences,” he ot mcreasing length and proportionate importance. The 
achieves nothing but cumbrous and futile circumlocu pre-school period, trom. the tabula rasa of intancy to 
tion for “having good time.” Even the great D1 th alert little mentality that enters lNindergarten, 
lledigian ination alabuieter bf tn aietimas sak already marks great progress. The in-school | period 
far more to the gaiety of nations than to claciy + should mean vastly greater progress, In acquisition ot 
ett te sich pondmtens prcmumbonients aa “a. tel basic knowledge, in thinking power, in social attitudes, 
aikk jo sevthing ‘cetiteinte’d os ditadibed ot mesial direc tional aims, and above all, as soundest possible 
RIO ets * hewiee SRT LE SEEPS TRE BOO preparation for the long post-school period, richest 
sien Che the otlies tad. diiee & echians deeee of all, adulthood. Adult education is but a new term 


is idhuminated by change, enriched by expansion 6 for a very old phenomenon. Most of our education 
iiieimaiied: tor cones it ands abemeene ol occurs after school years. ( ompare the cerebral equip- 
Stuart Mill could do it . ment of the young alumnus with his mentality and 
power at the peak of his business or professional career 

generation later. [mphatically, however, the more 


+ 


Few words have suffered more, at the hands of th expert and etfective the schooling, the greater the edu- 
definers, than “education”, and its sufferings are not cational progress in the post-school years. 
over. It has been broadened to include animals an i 
insects, and even to the point where it is scientt \nd the audio-visual role in this Education Un- 
correct to speak of “the education of bacteria” with mn limited? It too, is unlimited. Since all learning derives 
brain involved. I¢ has been narrowed to a mere from sensory experience which is predominantly audio- 
onym for “school.” Dictionaries confirm this | visual, our so-called audio-visual education is the fun- 
ing education a “general term for learning, espect damental basis of all educational progress. Strangely 
as gained in an institution of learning Popular enough, up to the present century, the audio-visual 
vention is still more rigid: “His education ended wit! senses have served education best in the pre-school and 
the Sixth Grade.” Parents want their children to “get post-school periods. Schoolrooms were used to shut 
their education first.” as if a diploma assured full 1 out the world, eclipse the vision, and bury young minds 
tal resources for the balance of their lives. This nat i books and words. Only with the twentieth century 
row connotation is often defended by the argument ave schools begun to correct this disparity and enrich 
there must be “directive influence” for the process 1 their procedures through a wider use of the senses. 
constitute true education. There is no question that Lhe schools are now busily on their way to greater 
proper direction greatly enhances educational result things. Adult education should join the procession. 
But it matters little whether the “directive” guidance Systematic development of adult education on a wide 
and stimulus conie from intelligent parents in the hom scale has hardly more than begun, yet the most perfect 
from teachers in classrooms, from captains of indust: of all tools for its purpose is ready now—the sound 
from fellow humans in dailv life. or from the individ motion picture. It is the ideal medium for mature 
ual’s own studies and explorations in literature and minds. It opens unlimited possibilities for post-school 
the living world around him. Otherwise we are forced learning progress. There is a further interesting im- 
into the manifest ibsurdity of ranking countless great plication Ultimately, the sound motion picture may 
men of historv—Homer and Thales, Lincoln and even come to realize its greatest possibilities in the field 
Edison—as uneducated. We like the middle-ground of adult education 


position of John Stuart Mill who included in educatior N. L. G. 
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We Put Movies to Work 


How one High School handles its wide visual program 
through committees from its all-girl student body. 


SYLVIA M. MOYANO 
Flower Technical High School, Chicago 


HE sound motion picture machine is a teach- 

ing tool which links the now with the future. 

Its use as an aid to more effective teaching 
is spreading to more classrooms constantly. It is 
being applied in new fields and gaining fresh advocates 
each year. Service units, Army, Navy, WAC and the 
rest are finding a valuable short cut to accelerated large- 
group instruction in the moving picture. Industrial 
firms, public health corps, and civic organizations are 
recognizing its power as a help in safety, sanitation 
and community campaigns. The movie is no longer 
just an entertainment feature or a toy, and in the near 
future we shall see the sound film taking an ever 
more prominent place in the classroom. The movie 


has come to school to stay. 


We, at Flower Technical High School. an all girls 
unit in Chicago, are particularly fortunate in our visual 
equipment and we have worked out a very interesting 
program. We have two sound projectors and three 
silent, five stereopticons, and one slide roll projector. 
One classroom is fitted with proper opaque shades and 
made available throughout the day for picture showing. 
The visual apparatus is housed in this room and can 
be set in use in a few minutes. The Screenlites, a club 
of some forty trained girls, is in charge of these ma- 
chines and of executing the details of our schedule. 
Five of these girls are fully qualified sound machine 
operators. Many more can show films on the silent 
projectors and a large corps is just in the apprentice 
stage. While learning, the girls look after such details 
as turning off lights, closing shades and ushering. 


Many of the club members carry a large responsibility 





Flower Technical High School is the only school of its 
type in Chicago. Operated by the Board of Education 
it is a technical school exclusive for girls and is fully accredited 
by the North Central Association of Colleges. It offers a 
full four years academic curriculum with special emphasis 
on the home making art. In addition to this there is a trade 
dressmaking course with a definite vocational objective. A 
course on child care trains the girls in both the theory and 
the practice of handling young children. There are suites 
of rooms used in connection with the home arts training 
which give the students rich experience in gracious living 


Visitors from many parts of the world have agreed that 
the school ranks very high in its scholastic standards and 
is one of the unique institutions in the Chicago Publi 
School system. S. M. M. 
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Instruction in threading sound projector 


in the way of clerical work, ordering films and keeping 
records. 

Every day for at least four periods, sometimes 
more, we invite separate classes to the movie room 
to see one or several films. This arrangement is used 


most by the science and social studies teachers, but 


often by the home economics and occasionally by the 


foreign language and English departments. At least 
once a week all the classes in a given departmental 
group are called together in the assembly hall for 
the showing of films which fit best with its particular 
curriculum. 

Recently, a twenty minute film dramatizing the Mon 
roe Doctrine was shown in this way to all the history 
and civics classes. The scenes were so stirring and so 
real that the students will remember the basis on which 
our relations with Latin America have been laid long 
after other historical details are forgotten. Not long 
ago we ran a one thousand foot reel on the Carlsbad 
Caverns for the music students. No connection with 
music, you think? This particular film, in color, had 
such an exquisite musical background as to be a spir- 
itual inspiration. “Rock of Ages,” “Largo,” “Brahms 
Lullaby,” played softly on the organ as an obligato 
to the portrayal of these mysterious depths of the 
earth. Is this not an impressive musical experience ? 

Science and biology teachers find films invaluable 
in teaching such subjects as photosynthesis. The sound 
reel Leaves is one of twenty which are held on deposit 
at the school from September until June and can be 
shown again and again to the same group. Prepara- 
tory discussion, experiment, study, showing of the pic- 
ture, further discussion, questioning, reshowing and 
testing, this is making movies work for us. We have 
Visual Education Guide Sheets and individual tests for 
follow up work on many of these topics in science, home 
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economics, and social studies. This procedure makes 
it impossible for Mary to tell mother when asked 
what she did in school today, “We didn't learn an\ 
thing; we just had movies.” 


Once each month at the school assemblies the Screen 
lites have charge, and a film is shown which aids in 
guiding thought and effort in solving our war tim 
problems, or in shaping civic attitudes, or in helping 
to further our good neighbor policy with the Spanis! 
American countries. In the past we have used, Am: 
ica Can Give It, Opportunity in the Navy, Anchor 
Aweigh, Winning Your Wings and Mexico Builds 
Democracy for this purpose. We are planning an ex 
tensive program of Spanish American pictures in th 


near future. 





Student demonstrates film rewinding 


\s a stimulus to the Community Fund and Waste 


Paper Drive, the Screenlites donated a full feature 
length entertainment to those who met a certain quota 
Rose of the Rio Grande and two shorts furnished 
thrills which amply repaid the girls for their donatiot 


of waste paper and funds. 


Silent pictures and slides are used just as frequent! 
and to as excellent advantage as are sound. Screet 
lite girls take this equipment right into the classroot 
+1 


in which it is wanted and show 1ese films without 


immediate supervision from the visual education « 
ordinator. The number of teachers taking advantag 
of this service, and the number of different department 
included is increasing every week. 
Problems facing a visual education coordinator a1 
very numerous. Lack of time is the greatest handicap 
for this special showing of pictures to classes and de 
partments other than his own must be done outside 
of his class time. This can be done only after he ha 


a large group of trained operators and the showing 
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can take place in a room convenient to his classroom. 
Ideally, and I believe that this will soon come, the visual 
education instructor should be a full time administra- 
tor in order to be able to cooperate to the fullest ex- 
tent with each department throughout the day. 


The training of a careful, accurate, dependable 
group of workers is the first step in the building of 
a visual education program. This takes time; one year. 
two years or more, depending on the number and type 
of students available. We have two groups, a senior 
corps, which knows the routine and a junior squad 
which is learning. Much time is spent in the movie 
room where these girls from the lower classes meet 
the older ones for instruction. Thus we hope to re- 
place graduates by fresh material each term. Incen- 
tives in the form of a felt arm emblem for two se- 
mesters service and a bronze pin on graduation, keep 
interest active and stimulate many enlistments. 


Damage to film and equipment is costly. This is 
the cloud that darkens the sky of the movie operator. 
\Mlachines must be kept oiled and cleaned and thread- 
ing must be checked and rechecked even with the most 
experienced workers. One of the manufacturers of 
sound projectors offers cards of special recognition 
for those who master the entire procedure of handling 
their type of machine. These cards, together with the 
arm bands and pins are given to accomplished Screen- 
lites in an award assembly each semester. In this way, 
we are able to get many girls so well trained that our 
damage is kept down to a minimum. 


We, and all the schools in the country, will con- 
tinue to improve and enlarge our scope of operation 
until visual education will be a recognized teaching 
technique and as much a part of the classroom equip- 
ment as are text books, chalk and pen. 





Setting up the projection equipment 
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The Use of Audio-Visual Aids in an 


International Relations Class 


4 stimulating presentation of the notable values of audio- 


visual materials in the study of international relations. 


TO course in the entire high school curriculum 
N offers such opportunities for the vital use of 
audio-visual aids to enrich content and clarify 
subject matter as the course in International Relations. 
No other subject affords such possibilities for stress- 
ing our global world, for developing international un 
derstanding and goodwill, for promoting racial and 
religious tolerance and for laying the foundations of a 
just and lasting peace. 

The international relations classroom should be a 
veritable laboratory, fully equipped with radio, maps, 
charts, current magazines, daily newspapers, and bul- 
letin board exhibits. If not equipped for screen pro- 
a room Cot- 


jection, it should have easy access t 
plete with the best of modern projection equipment. 

Students should be trained to listen intelligently to 
radio programs, to discriminate between fact and 
opinion. They should be given sufficient assistance 
so that they will become acauainted with the best com- 
mentators and will develop a desire to hear the most 
dependable and reliable news broadcasts. 

The American Observer for October 2, 1944 contains 
a short article by Quincy Howe on “Listening to Radio 
The author, radio news analyst of the Colum 


” 


News. 
bia Broadcasting System, presents seven main sugges 
tions to enable listeners to get more from the news 
that comes over the networks. He emphasizes the 
need for planning one’s radio listening so as to avoid 
duplication of information. He advises a minimum 
of an early morning broadcast and an evening broad- 
cast. He points out the value of following a chosen 
analyst for a period of time, and urges one to have 
confidence in the reporter who gives credit for his 





Polar centered map shows world centers to be 
within twenty-four hours air travel time—from the 
Erpi film “The Airplane Changes Our World Map.” 


(Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc.) 


FRANCES NORENE AHL 


Glendale High School, California 


sources of news, and to distrust the one who boasts 
of inside information. He shows the importance of 
listening to one commentator who broadcasts from 
Washington, D. C., one from overseas and one who 
is a military expert. He explains the significance of 
following the war on a globe as well as on maps. And, 
finally, he urges his readers to supplement their radio 
listening with newspaper and magazine articles and 
good books. 

Some few years ago I was privileged to attend an 
international institute where the outstanding address 
was given by a newspaper editor. He laid down as 
the minimum reading requirements for the really good 
American citizen a daily newspaper, a weekly maga 
zine, a monthly magazine, and at least one good book 
a month. It is not difficult to get students in an inter 
national relations class to surpass these requirements 
for so much of their information is drawn from news 
papers and magazines. Then, too, as each main divi 
sion of the work is introduced, it is wise to bring 
into the classroom for a day or a week—as the need 
may develop—the best books on the subject. More of 
our teaching time might well be given to acquainting 
our students with good books. 

The student who reads widely becomes a more in 
telligent radio listener. And, likewise, the student who 
is well trained in radio listening becomes a more in- 
terested and valuable reader. He develops ability to 
read and to listen analytically, and to interpret news 


From “Global Air Routes” (National Film Board of Canada) 
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A Djanger dancer, Bali, 
Netherlands East Indies 


critically and with sound judgment. He acquires sl 
in detecting propaganda 

Today, as never before, students must be trained 
read maps. Today's teaching must stress geograpl 


It must stress our global world. Only through sucl 


teaching will our students come to appreciate Russia's 


position in the present hour, to understand why the 
Soviet Union's interest points to the Mediterranea 


rather than to the Western front. Through a careful 


study of maps the student comes to realize why Russia 
in the demand for her frontiers as they existed at the 
time of the German invasion on June 22, 1941, 
moved primarily by intelligent self-interest. 

Again, only through a thorough knowledge of map 
will the student fully comprehend the statements mad 


by press and radio alike, on the third anniversary of 


Pearl Harbor, that we are only half way to final vi 


tory in the war with Japan. Maps and gl 


obes are mo 
effective in revealing the vast distances across 
Pacific, the transportation problems incident to land 


ing an army in Formosa, China or the Nippon 


homeland—problems that will make the invasion of 


Normandy seem like a dwarf by contrast. Maps mak« 
the present crisis in China far more real than pags 
after page of printed word. 

Two motion pictures especially valuable for stres 
ing global geography are the Airplane Changes O 
World Map (11 min. sd. Erpi, 1942) and Global 


1 


Routes (14 min. sd. National Film Board of Cana 


1944.) Charts, such as those contained in the H: 
line Books of the foreign Polhies \ssociation and 
various publications of the Coordi f Inter-A 
ican Affairs, are indispensable vitali 
problems of population, resources, world market 

trade. Pictures of all tvypes—slides, filmstrips, still 


tures and motio pit tures not only nerease efficie 
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Two scenes from “The Dutch Tradition,” distributed through Brandon Films. 
Below: Typical Dutch “Polder” landscape, with numerous windmills draining 


the land by equally numerous canals. 


(Courtesy Netherlands Information Bureau) 





of teaching but effect economy of time if intelligently 


used. 

It is a mistake today to think that all still pictures 
should give way to motion pictures. Likewise, it is 
a mistake to think that all silent films should give way 
to sound films. Each has its own particular and unique 
place. Almost every lesson needs both still and motion 
pictures for the most desirable results. The next decade 
will see the production of many excellent filmstrips es- 
pecially designed for use in the social studies. Today 
a slidefilm projector is a “must” in any adequately 
equipped projection room. 

The opaque projector affords a most satisfactory 
means of using still pictures for it permits the use of 
post cards, photographs, pictures and maps _ culled 
from newspapers and magazines, pages in a book and 
various small objects. Students are tremendously in- 
terested in foreign lands. An article brought directly 
from Russia or India, Australia or China never fails 
to fascinate them. Copies of the Moscow Daily News 

the only newspaper published in English in the en- 
tire Soviet Union—are flashed on the screen together 
with well chosen maps and pictures of Russia. Si- 
multaneously an exhibit of Russian souvenirs—an 
authentic icon from the palace of Alexander IIT, an 
altar cloth from a Greek orthodox church, pieces of 
lacquer, some highly prized linens, several typical Rus- 
sian publications and a copy of the Soviet constitution 

is arranged. As a result, the students are eager to 
read such books as William Henry Chamberlin’s, /ron 
Age or his Russia’s Enigma or The Kremlin and the 
People and the U. S. S. R. by Walter Duranty. 

One of the biggest advantages in the use of still 
pictures is derived from the fact that the teacher her- 
self determines the exact order of the materials to 
be utilized. She can design them so as to incorporate 
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direct teaching principles into the visual lesson. She 
can include the latest word, map or chart from the 
morning paper. Again, any single portion of the lesson 
may be repeated as the need of the individual class 
develops. Any particular picture may be held on the 
screen as long as necessary to explain some situation 
or clinch a specific point. 

Often the most effective results can be achieved 
through a combination of still and motion pictures. For 
example, when for budgetary and other reasons I was 
able to secure but one motion picture on India—Mad: 
in India (12 min. sd. A survey of India’s factories 
and handcrafts and their contributions to the war ef- 
fort)—I decided to supplement it with maps showing 
the political and geographical subdivisions of the coun- 
try, charts presenting the resources and population, 
and still pictures illustrating the problems of religion, 
illiteracy, poverty, etc. as well as suggesting some of 
the historical background, the superb beauty of archi- 
tectural achievement and the fascinating aspects of the 
land. 

Sometimes the best solution of a geographical prob- 
lem is to project a map on the screen and focus the 
attention of the entire class upon it. Such was the 
case after the showing of the film, The Dutch Tradi- 
tion (27 min. sd.) Class time did not permit a second 
showing. A number of students did not understand 
from one showing of the film the vast extent of the 


Drilling armor plate for armored carriers in Indian 


Railway Works, and a carrier on the assembly line. 


From “Made in India” (British Information Services) 
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Dutch Empire before the present conflict. But with a 
map held on the screen for several moments, point by 
point their problems were clarified. 

Every student of the class is given constant oppor 
tunity to contribute to the visual aids used. Several 
of the homes represented belong to the Book-of-th« 
Month Club and loan their latest volumes. Others have 
magazines not available in the classroom library. Some 
times it is only a single picture or map that is suy 
plied, but it fits the need better than any on file at 
the moment. Students, on the whole, are excellent 
critics. They demand the lastest and best in audio 
visual aids as in everything else. Nowhere is there a 
finer opportunity to meet their demands than in an 


International Relations class. 


New Spring Quarter Courses at 
The University of Chicago 


A course for teachers, Education 390, entitled “Au 
dio- Visual Instruction: Techniques and Materials.’ will 
he given at the Center for the Study of Audio-Visuai 
instructional Materials in the Graduate Education 
Building on the University of Chicago campus during 
the Spring Quarter. The course will meet on Satur 
days, from 10:00 to 12:30, from March 31st through 
June 16th. 

The course will be conducted by Professor Stephe: 
M. Corey of the Department of Education, The Uni 
versity of Chicago, and Mr. Joseph Dickman of the 
Chicago Public Schools. They will give consideration 
to all sorts of audio-visual instructional materiais but 
with chief emphasis upon production, distribution and 
utilization of motion pictures. As most of the group 
will be interested in utilization, major attention will be 
given to that aspect of the subject. 

Another Spring course, “Practical Theology 345, en 
titled “Practicum, Audio-Visual Education” is available. 
The course will cover the educational use of audio 
visual aids in church programs; survey existing ma 
terials in use in church and school; formulate policies 
and standards of evaluation; construct guides for cre 
ating new materials and services. Prereq: Consent of 
instructors. Monday 4-5, 7-8:30 PM; Snyder, East 
man. 

A further feature of these courses should be stressed 
Members will have the benefit of, and full access to, 
the eiaborate resources of the Center as described 


below: 


The Center for the Study of 
Audio-Visual Instructional Materials 


The increasing, nation-wide interest in audio-visual 
teaching will require the services of large groups of 
teachers, administrators, librarians and others who art 
thoroughly familiar with the production, distribution 
and effective utilization of these newer media. The 
f The University of Chicago Center, then, 


purpose ( 
is to provide such persons with assistance. 


(Concluded on page 110) 
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Visual Education Demonstrations for Omaha ‘Teachers 


EFORE the rumblings of the Nebrask: 
Institute on Visual Aids to Teaching, heid at 
the University of Omaha in October, had die 
awav, Omaha had another significant educatio1 
experience. The Omaha School Board brought D1 


W. A. VU ittich, Director 


cation at the University of Wisconsin, back to Omahi 


f the Bureau of Visual Edu 


the second week of January for a series demonstra 
tions. This gesture on the part of the school board 
will be remembered for its unique § serv 


schools of Omaha. 


Every teacher in the city system was given the 
portunity to observe at least one demor 
cause of the scarcity of available substitute teachers 
children were dismissed for the session their teache1 
was to attend. Present, too, were parochial schos 
staffs ; representatives from the National Dairy Cou 
ci, which is making such valuable contributions t 


the visual education program in our schools; some 
of the faculty of the University of Omaha; P. T. A 
members, interested in helping their schools secure 
equipment ; the director of the Visual Iducation Bu 
reau of the University of Nebraska, who is building 
a fine library of films; ai d commercial dealers 


Demorfstrations for elementary  scho personne 


were held each morning, for high schooi each aftet 
noon. Monday and Tuesday mornings, first, second 
and third grade teachers attended, seeing demonstra 
tion lesson using the film, The Policeman with third 


grade children. Wednesday and Thursday, Dr. Wit 
tich used the film, The Honey Bee with fifth graders 
for teachers of fourth, fifth and sixth grades. Frida 


morning he demonstrated for the seventh and eigl 
grade teachers how effective the film can be to teac! 


social understandings by using the film, Portage, with 
a group of eighth graders. In addition to the films 
used in the demonstration lessons, the teachers wet 
shown parts of others appropriate to use in the areas 
of Natural Science. Social Science, History and Must 


The afternoon demonstrations, which were held 1 


different high school each afternoon, invaded the fieid 
of Physiology, Physics and Political Science, 1n addi 
tion to those used for the elementary classes 


Dr. Wittich made a significant contribution to 
visual education movement in Omaha by his. tall 
at the Principals’ Club dinner on Thursday evening 
when presidents of the local Parent-Teacher \ssocia 
tions were guests. Practicing what he preaches, 
showed parts of two teaching films and, 
emphasized that (1) Films wili never replace the 
teacher, but will rather increase her opportunity t 
guide students into move vivid learning experiences 
(2) Films should never suppiant, but 


; 


supplemen 


other teaching; (3) Films should not be used unless 


RUTH A. HAMILTON 
Druid Hill School. Omaha. Neb. 


they make a definite contribution to the subject being 


studied 

One of the best evidences that the film is a fascinat- 
ng tool was shown by the groans of disappointment 

hen only a part of a fim was shown. Everyone— 
parents, children, teachers—all wanted to see the rest 
of it. Many parents remarked that they could see now, 
how the children could learn much more in less time. 
Che children, in general, wanted to see the films again 
to catch any details they missed on the first showing ; 
teachers were stimulated to use films as_ teaching 
devices, as soon as equipment is avaiable. One teacher 
remarked, “I will do a lot of it, to make up for lost 
time’. Another said, “All the children in the class 
gain a fuller and richer experience than could 
possibly be gained through one excursion”. 

The results of the week’s experiences have been 
most gratifying to those who are desirous of the de- 
veiopment of an effective visual education program 
n Omaha. Parent-Teacher Associations have become 
interested to the extent that some of them have under- 
written the purchase of projectors for their individual 

hools; teachers have enlisted the aid of available 
visual education services; the administration arranged 
a meeting of the committee with Dr. Wittich, and 
this group is planning to make recommendations soon 
for the establishment of a central film library; and 
he Visual Education Bureau of the University of 
Nebraska has offered its whole-hearted cooperation to 
the schools of Omaha to aid them in setting up their 
program 

These meetings, so generously arranged by the 
maha Schooi Board on the recommendation of our 
superintendent, Dr. Corning, will perhaps never be 
adequately evaluated. The contribution as an in-service 
training of teachers was immeasurable. Interest was 
stimulated. A coming-together of teachers fo ra com- 
mon purpose creates interest and a receptive frame 
of mind. Every teacher was given an opportunity to 
watch classroom demonstrations of film utilization tech- 
niques. In many cases this awakened an interest where 
none was present before and, in others, present in- 
terest was increased. The demonstration method for 
training purposes is liked by teachers because it is 
definite, realistic, practical with the situation analogous 
to that of the classroom. It is reassuring to some, 
who observe, “I can do that”, or, “I have done it 
Much was learned about visuai aids, per 
se—what they really are, what values they have, what 


that wav 


areas and what age levels they serve—and not to be 
disregarded the pitfalls to avoid. It was made evi- 
dent that the type of teaching done with films, could 
not be done without them. One teacher remarked that 
the demonstrations made her realize that teachers 


(Concluded on page 107) 
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The Curriculum Clinic 


Enter: “The American Nations” 





Editor’s Note: Since Pan American Week is 
just around the corner, administrators and 
teachers who are searching for materials will 
find the film list in this article of great assist- 


ance, 











T has taken a world conflict to make teachers and 

administrators conscious of many areas of the 

world that previously have not recetved much 
attention in their classrooms. Traditionally, in the 
study of geography, history, and economics, teachers 
have turned their major attention to the European 
nations and the countries allied to them through the 
sovereignty or economy. This has, of course, been 
quite reasonable because most of the national groups 
have sprung from these backgrounds. 

Consider, however, the events of the last five years. 
Many of this country’s traditionai sources of raw 
materials have fallen into enemy hands or have been 
made inaccessible through water-route blockades. Many 
of our foreign markets have disappeared; others have 
been created because of shifting alliances, treaties, and 
changing balances of power. As a result, new sources 
of raw materials have been brought into prominence 
that heretofore, while known to exist, were thought to 
be unprofitable. Countries, previously thought of as 
being only lesser contributors to our nationa: economy, 
have suddenly become indispensable to us. Recent 
changes in transportation have opened up travel and 
transport routes over areas formerly seldom discussed. 
Substitute products have made their appearance; new 
ideas of dress and fashion have been introduced ; tastes 
in music and literature have been altered. The many 
cultural shifts have brought into prominence people and 
places seldom spoken of in this country before World 
War II. 

During the last five years, the western world—Alaska, 
Canada, the United States, Mexico, the Central Ameri- 


WALTER A. WITTICH. Fditoy 
Bureau of Visual Instruction 
The University of Wisconsin 


Cas, the islands of the Caribbean, and the republics 
of South America—has been literally pushed int 
prominence in world affairs. The responsibility jx 
easily seen. School children, today. in order that they 
be well educated, must be P1Vel the opportunity of 


knowl oO about the peoples, the resources, and the cul 
tures of these western nations, and the part that the 
wil have in affecting future living in the United 
States. It is reasonable to suggest, then, that geogra 
phy and history courses, problems of democracy classes. 
and the study of music appreciation, arts, and crafts 
must consider materials which describe the Wester 
Hemisphere. 

\ny teacher or administrator who has sought usable 
sources of classroom information about the newly pro 
minent geographic areas wil! be glad to know about the 
teaching and quasi-teaching films that have been pro 
duced for the purpose of interpreting our neighbors 
to the north and to the south of us. Today, one great 
post-war educational responsibility is already recog 
nized: our vouth and adults must know more about 
the peopies beyond the borders of the United States 
They must recognize our international and intercultural 
responsibilities. This objective can be more nearly 
accomplished through using in our classrooms those 
materials which will help us to understand our neigl 
bors, their cultural contributions, their social problems, 
and their interreiations and attitude toward us 

The bibliography of sound and silent films which 
follows has been selected to include subjects useful 
to teachers and pupils of geography, current history, 
problems of democracy, and allied subjects. 
Note: The bibliography is arranged geographically 
from south to north in the foilowing order—South 
\merica, Central America, Mexico, Caribbean Islands, 
United States, Canada. and Alaska. 


(SO) for sound, (s1) for silent. (24m ) for running 


\bbreviations are 


time. Initials show distributors, whose addresses ap 


pear at end of list. 


Films About the American Nations 


SOUTH AMERICAN OVERVIEW 


Buenos Aires 


Americans All (so) (24m) CIAA 
: (10m) CIAA 
Bridge (so) (26m) CIAA 
Good Neighbor Family (so) (17m) CIA\ BOLIVIA 
Good Neighbors (so) (llm) Tk‘ Bolivia (si) (16m) 


Grain That Built A Hemisphere (so) 
(1lm) CIAA 

Our Neighbors Down the Road (so 
Color (44m) CIAA 

Roads South (so) (20m) CIAA 

South of the Border With Disney (so 


BRAZIL 


La Paz (so) (20m) CIAA 


(18m) ¢ 


CHILE 
Atacama Desert (so) (18m) CIAA 
Chile (si) (l6m) EBI 
Chile: People of Country Estates (so 
(llm) EBF 
Fundo in Chile (so) (20m) CIAA 
Housing in Chile (so) (19m) CIAA 


and Montevideo (so) 


Amazon Awakens (so) Color (40m)CIAA 
Belo Horizonte (so) 
Brazil (so) (11m) 


TAA COLOMBIA and VENEZUELA 


CIAA Colombia (so) (10m) CIAA 


(40m) CIAA Brazil, Part I— Amazonian Lowlands Colombia and Venezuela (so) (i1lm 
(si) (15m) EBF EBF 
ARGENTINA Brazil, Part II—Eastern Highlands Colombia: Crossroads of the Americas 
Argentina (si) (15m) EBI (si) (15m) EBF (so) (27m) CIAA 
Argentina: Peopie of Buenos Aires (so Brazil: People of the Plantations (so) Venezuela (so) (10m) CIAA 
(1lm) EBF (l1lm) EBF Venezuela Moves Ahead (so) (40m) 
Argentine Argosy (so) (llm) TFC Sao Paulo (so) (20m) CIAA CIAA 


SR 
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ECUADOR and URUGUAY UNITED STATES Mining and Smelting of Copper (si) 
(15m) EBF 


Northewestern States (so) (l1lm) EBF 


; r (so) Nm) ¢ 
This Is enna nr we THE NORTHEASTERN S7 ATES 


Young Uruguay (so) (16m) CIAA 


| Boston Tea Party (so) (1lIm) TFC Pioneers of the Plains (so) (10m) EBF 
seme Early Settlers of New England (so) Wheat Farmer (so) (10m) EBF 
Lima Family (so) (20m) CIAA lim) EBI z ; 
Peru (si) (15m) EBF New England Fishermen (so)(1lm) EB Yellowstone National Park (so) (8m) 
Peru: Indians of the Mountains (so) Northeastern States (so) (llm) EBF FORD 
(lim) EBF Shell Fishing (so lim) EBF 
Wealth of the Andes (su 17m) CIAA Story of Steel llm) B&H THE FAR WESTERN STATES 
CENTRAL AMERICA and THE SOUTHEASTERN STATES Evergreen Empire (so) (1lm) TFC 
MEXICO Colonial Children .) (10m) EBF Far Western States (so) (llm) EBF 
Arts and Crafts of Mexico(so)(11m)I-B! Cotton: From Seed to Cloth (si) (30m) Glacier National Park (si) (15m) EBF 
Central America (so) (11m) EBF KOC Golden Gate City, San Francisco (so) 
Cuernavaca (so) Color (10m) CIAA Flatboatmen of the Frontier (so) (11m) (llm) CAS 
Guadalajara ($0) Color (18m) CIA ‘ EBI Orange Grower (so) (1lm) EBF 
Land of Mexico (so) (1lm) EBF Storse (so) (11m) EB) . 
Mexican Children (so) (11m) EBF Kentucky Pioneers (so) (11m) EBF Overland to California (si) (15m) EBF 
Mexican Murals (so) (1lm) TF Life in Old Louisiana (so) (1lm) EB! 
Mexico (si) (l6m) EBF New South (si) (15m) EBF CANADA 
Mexico Builds A Democracy (so) (22m) Planter of Colonial Virginia (so) (11m) 
CIAA EBI Cheeka and the Caribou (si) (l6m) B&H 
Mexico City (so) Color (1lm) CIAA Southeastern States (so) (llm) EBF French-Canadian Children (so) (11m) 
Net Fishers of Patzcuaro(so)(1lm)GUTL EBF 
People of Mexico (so) (1lm) EBF THE MIDDLE STATES Iceland on the Prairies (so) Color 
Town in Old Mexico (so) (9m) CIAA Corn Farmer (s: 10m) EBF (lom) NFBC 
Veracruz (so) Color (18m) CIAA Dairy Farm (so) Color (14m) CIF Ikpuck, the Igloo Dweller (si)(15m)B&H 
Yucatan (so) Color (20m) CIAA Development of Communication (so) Industrial Provinces of Canada (so) 
| (llm) EBI (llm) EBF 
| CARIBBEAN ISLANDS Iron Ore To Pig Iron (si) (15m) EBF Land of the Maple Leaf (so) (10m) TFC 
Caribbean Sentinel (so) (11m) TFC Middle States (so) (l1lm) EBF Locks at Sault Ste. Marie (si) (12m) 
Haiti’s Black Napoleon (so) (11m) TF‘ Westward Movement (so) (llm) EBF EFS 
Introduction to Haiti (so) (10m) CIAA Maritime Provinces of Canada (so) 
West Indies (so) (1lm) EBF THE SOUTHWESTERN STATES ((1lm) EBF 
Cattleman, The (so) (llm) EBF Ottawa on the River (so) (20m) NFBC 
ALASKA Navajo Children (so) (1lm) EBF Ottawa, Wartime Capital (so) (11m) 
Alaska (si) (15m) EBF Navajo Indian (so) Color (1lm) CIF NFBC 
| Alaska: Reservoir of Resources (so) Navajo Indians (so) (l1lm) EBF Pacific Provinces of Canada (so) (11m) 
(10m) EBF Southwestern States (so) (1lm) EBF EBF 
Alaska’s Salmon Fisheries (so) (10m) Truck Farmer (so) (llm) EBF Peoples of Canada (so) 22m) NFBC 
MOT Zion National Park (so) (7m) FORD Prairie Provinces of Canada (so) (11m) 
Alaska’s Silver Millions (so) (28m) ACC Rie: eo io ae EBF 
Down the Yukon River (si) (13m) FCF THE NORTHWESTERN STATES Province of Quebec (si) (15m) EBF 
Eskimo Children (so) (11m) EBF Lumbering in the Pacific Northwest Province of Quebec (so) (1lm) TFC 
Eskimo Walrus Hunt (so) (10m) B&H (si) (15m) EBI Royal Parks (so) (10m) NFBC 
{ 





REFERENCE LIST OF DISTRIBUTORS Visual Education Demonstrations 


ACC—American Can Company, 230 Park Avenue, New Yor! (Concluded from page 105) 
New York 

B&H—Bell and Howell Company, 1801 Larchmont Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


should be better prepared, no matter what they were 
teaching. Observers had the opportunity of witnessing 








CAS—Castle Films Inc. RCA Building, New York, New Yor! Dr. Wittich handling children who were uncoached 
CIAA—Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 444 Madisor and most natural in their responses. His still showed 
Ave > le "ork lev yr] , i 
, Avenue, New York, N v York - no variance, no matter what group he was teaching— 

CIF—Coronet Instructional Films, Glenview, Illinois . ] 
EFSEducational Film Service. 180 North Union Street parents, teachers or children. They saw that effec- 
Rattle Creck Michiean tive teaching is simple teaching, and classroom teachers 
EBF—Enclyclopaedia Britannica Films, 1841 Broadway, N¢ were stimulated to attack their own problems with 
York, New York renewed vigor. Dr, Wittich’s evident understanding of 
ie EP kK hurch Films 6 7 Gro © Street, o2i Fra ICiIsce } . ; 
FCI “I rank Chu lms, 611 . pt. the problems of children caused at least one teacher 
California 
Si, nt Comeeeece 21 West die Seeet, New Yor! to try harder to understand the problems of her group. 
} ad Ss oO om Sc. « St 401 : \ \ : - } ; , 
ak Vanek His sincere attitude toward the children, even the 
FORD—Available through University Extension Divisio little ones made us all feel anew that our profession 


GUTL—Gutlohn Inc., 25 West 45th Street, New York, Ne 
York 
MOT—March of Time Available through University Exte1 


of teaching is not only a noble one, but perhaps, the 

most important of all. In short, this demonstration 
' ne week in Omaha is a compelling bit of evidence as to 
sion Divisions ‘a " . 

SY a a ee ee ee what could be done, by similar programs in all city 
Teneet Chicasc Tlinois school systems of the country, toward witimate solu- 

TFC—Teachine Film Custodians 25 West 43rd Street tion of a great problem—the in-service training of 
New York, New York teachers in the use of visual materials. 








} 
| 
‘ 
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The Educational Screen 


The Film and International U. nderstanding 


Films for International Understanding 


Come of Age Too 


DUCATIONAL SCREEN has been emphasizing 

the coming of age of the visual education field 
under the impetus of various impulses which are the 
result of the war situation. This is decidedly true of 
the whole field of visual education. 

Nowhere, however, has this deveiopment toward 
maturity been more rapid and remarkable than it has 
been in the field of films for international understand- 
ing. As a matter of fact, it could be said that before 
the war this field scarcely existed, and that practically 
its entire development has taken place during the war 





This is the train that takes Donald Duck, Joe Carioca and 
Panchito to Baia in Walt Disney’s “The Three Caballeros.” 


DR. JOHN E. DUGAN, Editor 


Hadden Heights. New Jersey 


years, This development has been as comprehensive 

as it has been rapid, touching all phases of the film 

conception, technique, distribution, and_ utilization 
Pre-War Travelogues 

In the pre-war years we had films about other coun 
tries, but most of them were travelogues. They seldom 
had any lesson to teach or any specific aim beyond 
entertainment. If there was a specific aim, it usuaily 
was to interest tourists in travel in the country pictured. 
Travelogues of those days generally were more con- 
cerned with providing entertainment by showing that 
which was novel, picturesque, or amusing, than they 
were with any effort to bring about better international 
understanding. 

\s war crept upon the world and we became in- 
creasingly interested in other peoples, these films were 
the chief films for “international understanding”. Their 
inadequacy to meet the particular problem at hand first 
became evident when we set about using films to de 
veiop the good neighbor policy. Some of these travel- 
ogues achieved their entertainment value by presenting 
Latin--\mericans as amusingly peculiar creatures rather 
than as human beings like ourselves who could be 
“good neighbors”. 

In order that this material might not be wasted, 
and as a first step in the right direction, material from 
some of these films was edited and issued in a form 
more closely related to the problem at hand. Some 
what similar procedures were foliowed with material 
from various sources which could be used in films to 
tell [atin America about ourselves. 





(Left to right) The Mexican translation of our Western cowgirl outfit is the Charro costume; The Three Caballeros dance 
the Samba-Jongo with a Brazilian senorita; Tehuana girl wearing the traditional Mexican fiesta costume. 
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Then the Coordinator's Office began to build its 
own fine series of good neighbor films. These films 
were made with specific objectives in mind. They were 
made with good professional technique. Their distri 
bution was simplified, publicized, and expanded. Be 
cause of these things, these films were much mors 
widely and inteiligently utilized. 

But the Coordinator’s Office did not rest on its 
camera in complacent satisfaction. .\s film followed 
film, conception and technique improved. The value 
of common elements of humanity and experience wer¢ 
appreciated and used. The importance of color in 
picturing the brilliance of Latin-America was realized 
and the use of coor increased. Today these films 
have become standard material with educators. They 
have been potent factors in binding two continents 
together. They were integrai parts of the world’s first 
hemispheric &lm program for international understand 
ing. 

Moving our consideration to a wider stage, Great 
Britain and the United Nations with their film pro 
grams—purely as a war measure—have demonstrated 
some valuable lessons about films as instruments for 
international understanding. They have shown how a 
comprehensive ‘film program for international undet 
standing can be organized on a world-wide basis. They 
have shown how different nations can successfully 
cooperate in such a program, even though it involves 
problems of distribution and utiiization as well as of 
organization and production. 

The film for international understanding has come 
a very long way in a very short time. \Within the span 


4 1 
} 


of a very few years it has moved from the casually 
used travelogue to films expressly made for interna 
tional understanding—films which already have been 
organized into programs of hemispheric and world 
wide scope. Certainly a type of film which can advanee 
so far in such iittle time has definite elements of virility 
and maturity. 

What are some of the main factors which have con 
tributed to the rapid development of this tvpe of film? 

Here are some: 

1—A felt need for films in the field 

2.—Planning definite films to meet definite needs 

3.—Governmental financing of production and/or 

distribution. 

4.—Insistence upon technical excellence and advance 

ment. 

5.—Recognition of the importance of portraying th 

common elements of humanity and human ex 
perience as the most forceful elements for 
bringing about mutual understanding 
6.—National and international cooperation of edu 
cators and educational and governmental 
agencies. 
It is only natural to expect that these factors will be 
just as important in any post-war program for inter 
national understanding through the use of films. 

One aspect of technique in the film for international 
understanding deserves particular attention. It is the 
animated motion picture. 

A recent article in this department told how Philip 
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Scenes in “The Three Caballeros” illustrating “Las Posadas,” 
a Mexican Christmas ceremony. 








A replica of the Holy Family is carried through the streets 
of a typical Mexican village. 


aw © 

— “ 
But the travelers can find no shelter—or “posada.” Like 
the travelers of that memorable Christmas Eve, they are 


turned away from many houses before finding welcome. 





‘ 


“Las Posadas” is climaxed by the Breaking of the Pinata, 

a clay gourd filled with gifts and good things to eat. The 

child selected to smash the Pinata is blindfolded and then 
as the presents tumble out the merrymaking begins. 
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From “The Flying Donkey” sequence in 
“The Three Caballeros” 


Regan was using it effectively in his fiims to get 
abstract ideas across to Canadian audiences. The con- 
tribution of Walt Disney’s films to the Good Neighbor 
Policy, as well as to our war training effort, is too 
widely known to need further description here. But 
we may profitably give some consideration to his tech- 
nique and its potential possibilities for the future in 
this field. 

The animated film seems to have no limits. Nothing 
is too large or too smali, too real or too fantastic for 
it to portray. It can select important elements from a 
complex situation and portray them with the utmost 
simplicity. It can do the same with conflict or with 


abstract ideas. It can take the observer anywhere,. 


defying all laws of gravity, etc. Difference in language 
is but a minor barrier to it, as Disney has so ably 
demonstrated. It speaks a common pictorial language 
which all can understand. 

A technique with such potentiaiities can be of great 
service. It can promote international understanding in 
the theatre and in the classroom (for both groups must 
be reached for true understanding). It can use the 
same film or different films for each group, dependine 
upon circumstances. 

What should be the difference between the animated 
educational film and the animated theatrical film? 
What about humor? Some educators feel that there 
should be no laughter in an educational film; others 
insist that humor promotes attention and learning. The 
matter of degree is doubtiess important. In the field 
of international understanding many will say that 
laughing with people of another country promotes 
understanding; but we must avoid the danger of 
laughing at them. 

In a recent article* Disney himself says: “I make 
a very clear distinction between films for entertainment 
and films for education. They are related in that dra- 
matic elements should be made to serve the purposes 
of education, for we must interest and stimulate the 


*Disney, Walt: “Rehabilitation through Motion Pictures”, 
Everybody's Weekly, The Philadelphia Inquirer, February 11, 
1945. 


The Educational Screen 
iearner. But the distinction between entertainment 
and teaching films should be as carefully observed as 
that between novels and text-books.”’ 


Disney’s latest feature picture, 7hree Caballeros, 
which is concerned to a great extent with Inter-Ameri- 
can understanding, shows a further development in his 
technique. In this picture ‘real’ photography is com 
bined and synchronized with animation in a way that 
is diffcult to describe. It should be seen to be appre 
ciated. Animated characters seem to take part in the 
action of the “‘real’’ photography. Language, customs, 
scenery, etc. are commented upon by the animated 
characters as they conduct the audience on a Latin- 
American tour. Their comments point up the “real” 
photography in an amazing way. 


Completeiy aside from any consideration of this 
particular picture itself, this combination of anima- 
tion and photography in this particular way is of great 
interest to us. It offers a new technique and new poten 
tialities in addition to those we have already discussed 
for photography and animation separately. What will 
it accomplish for international understanding that 
neither photography nor animation can accomplish 
alone? At the moment it is difficult to predict. But 
we do know that the film for internationai understand- 
ing has the viriuity and the maturity to make adequate 
use of any new or improved technique which can 
prove its worth. 


University of Chicago Spring Courses 
(Concluded from page 104) 


Specific functions of the Center are: (1) To provide 
facilities and guidance for research investigations of 
audio-visual media ; (2) to enable teachers, supervisors, 
and administrators to make critical study and sound 
evaluation of audio-visual instructional materials for 
school use; (3) to provide school systems and indi- 
viduals with consultative service regarding these ma- 
terials; and (4) to demonstrate, in collaboration with 
the Department of Education and the University of 
Chicago Laboratory School, the use of audio-visual 
materials in teacher training and in elementary- and 
secondary-school situations. 


Special faciiities of the Center are: (1) Staff mem- 
bers of the Department of Education in the fields of 
elementary, secondary, and higher education; the cur- 
riculum, evaluation, etc. (2) Laboratory School and 
staff for demonstration, research, and consultative 
purposes; (3) a non-rental library of 600 instructional 
motion pictures, both silent and sound; (4) library 
of books, monographs, and reports of research investi- 
gations dealing with audio-visual media; (5) complete 
brary of publications describing sources of audio- 
visual instructional materials; (6) modern projection, 
recording, and play-back equipment; (7) small pro- 
jection theater; (8) model storage and other equip- 
ment; (9) immediate accessibility to large lending 
libraries in Chicago. (For further information write 
to Professor Stephen M. Corey, 5835 Kimbark Ave- 
nue, Chicago 37, Illinois. ) 
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The Epic Movie Of The Most Vital Subject Of Our Time! 
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The 16mm MOVIE for 
Everybody! 





Released By 
Brandon Films, Inc. 


The Great 16mm Movie of Living History ...ATreasure for Every Film Library, 








Home Movie Owners, Industry, Institution and Organization 








To Buy and Own... or Rent and Show! 





ERE IT 1S! The first basic film record of the memorable 

and momentous actions of the Allies as they planned 
and welded the decisive cooperation to win the war and 
prepare for the building of the peace. Here are the 
leaders of the great Victory coalition . . . the historic 
meeting places . . . the specific programs and actions 

. all in one vital, compact 16mm motion picture of 
intense interest now and of lasting importance in the 
history of humanity. 


THE PEACE BUILDERS IS A 

FILM FOR YOU! 
ALL IN ONE FILMI! The thrilling, inspiring conferences and actions in 
far-flung areas of the world: The Atlantic Charter Meeting, OTTAWA, 
MOSCOW DECLARATIONS, CAIRO, TEHERAN, BRETTON WOODS, 
DUMBARTON OAKS, and THE CRIMEAN CONFERENCE AT YALTA. The 
Allied representatives . . . the meeting places . . . the historic steps 
that lead towards the final decisive United Nations world organization 
agreements to come. 


ORDER YOUR COPY NOW! 
One Reel. . . 16mm Soundfilm 


$17.50 


Order From Your Visual Education 


Dealer... Or Direct From 


BRANDON FILMS INC. 


1600 Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 








As we go forward to final victory, all Americans will 
think over . . . and talk over . . . and take part in 
Building the Peace. 















Suggested Uses 


Home Movie Libraries . . . as a permanent 
historic addition. 


Educational Institutions for assembly, forum, rally meet- 
ings on Building the Peace and United Nations; for classes 
in current events, world history, international relations. 


Industry, Community and all other groups . . . as a basic 
stimulation to discussion and understanding of the great 
steps that lie ahead for all mankind. 
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| wish to purchase the new Brandon Film release 


“THE PEACE BUILDERS”. 


One Reel, 16 mm. Soundfilm . . . $17.50 each 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY STATE. 


‘| Remittance Enclosed 
[] Ship C.O.D. 
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The Educational Screen 


Television in Education 


A Summary of the December 15th Conference 
held in the Television Studios of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System in New York City 


HIS was the first television program ever planned 
directly for an educational group. About one 

hundred and fifty educators were present, the 
limited capacity of the studios preventing some two 
hundred more from attending. The audience was prac- 
tically unanimous in expressing encouragement of this 
type of program and of broadcasts aimed at meeting 
education’s needs. Discussion ranged the field and 
touched on the possibilities for education, but no defi 
nite policies were formulated in view of television's 
present experimental state and the many new things 
that the end of the war will reveal that are not now 
revealable. It was admitted by all, however, that the 
peculiar and particular quality of television, 1.e. 1m- 


\s to 


its actual use—whether it will be tied into present cur- 


mediacy, has great value and great potentialities. 


ricular activities or they will be altered to form a pat- 
tern around television—it was considered too early in 
the day to do more than suggest that there is a large 
field to be explored. 

The outstanding feature of the evening, following 
the customary news telecast, was a televised play en- 
titled “Nations and People”, Margaret 
Meade “School of the Air Show”, 
and directed for this particuiar occasion by 
Seldes, 
Columbia 
was the type of program he had long wanted to do 


based on a 
expertly prepared 


Director of Television 


sroadcasting System. Mr. Seldes said it 


Programs for the 


and he had been awaiting merely the incentive of such 
a meeting with an educational audience. He talked 
briefly on the difficulties of program making—of time 
spent on casting and directing rehearsals—of the tech 
nical difficulties—of the break-downs, the difficulties of 
production, etc., having definitely in mind aiways the 
possibilities of television in education. Mr. Seldes his 
cussed some of the special techniques and devices he 
employed in producing a visual image required to put 
over the desired effects and tell the dramatic story, 
and closed with an invitation to educators to tell the 
industry what they need. 

“Nations and People” was a four-scene telecast show 
ing a family breakfast by Chinese, Chinese-American, 
German, and American famiiies successively. The same 
cast performed throughout, and change of costume be- 
tween scenes was made on the screen in full view of 
the audience as an integral part of the whole perform- 
ance. The group found it intensely interesting and 
numerous references and comments were made in the 
discussions following. 

The major burden of the discussion for the evening 
was carried by a five-member panel—Seldes, Lee, 
Stewart, Du Mars, Hochheimer—with many partici- 
pants from the audience. Miss Lee gave the over-all 
picture of television as it is and may be, and urged 


Gilbert: 


ESTHER L. BERG, Assistant Principal 


Junior High School 99, New York City 


educators to get into the picture somehow and _ soo1 
She could touch but briefly many points covered at 
iength in her articles in E F LA Film News for 
December and January. 

Lieutenant Stewart otfered “Suggestions Concerning 


Audio-Visual 


it possible for students to be 


the Use of Television in Training” 
Television will make 
“literally” present at outstanding events such as presi 
dential inaugurals, the opening of Congress, the open 
ing of important conferences between dignitaries of 
the nations, and the like. Of course this is possible 
at present in newsreels. However, the psychological 
reaction of “‘literally” being present at the exact time 
that these activities take place is much stronger that 
secing it after it has taken place. 

Television may play a powerful role in the inspira 


tional side of education. If properly used, it 
motivate students to further study and _ effert. 
example, typing contests may be televised showing the 
champions in their respective fields. Symphony or 
chestras showing famous visiting conductors may he 
visits to the iaboratories of 


televised. Fashion shows, 


outstanding scientists, depicting informal talks and 
demonstrations. In all of these cases, it will be no 
ticed that 


not included. 


subjects requiring repeated showings are 
The pupils of two countries—England and America, 
for example—could be made to feel they were directly 
participating in a television broadcast by having two 
ciasses, One in each country, carry on an interchange 
of ideas. The possibilities for international good feel 
ing and relationship made possible by such televised 
f tele 


classes are unlimited. In a large way, success « 
vision for training will depend upon recognition of its 
potentialities, advantages and limitations for training 
purposes. 

Vr. Du Mars discussed the “New Medium for Pub 
lic information”. All of us have been asked an unfair 
whether we'd like to hang on a star 


Naturally we'd all 


like to hang on the star which is television, but un 


question lately 
“or would you rather be a fish?” 


fortunately we're swimming around in a sea of ques 
“arrive” 


Are the present standards good 


tions and problems. When will teievision 
as a mass medium 
enough to satisfy the audience and thereby to assure 


What is the 


smallest population that can support a television sta 


the financial future of the industry? 


tion? How much time can a station devote to educa- 
tion and other public service? At what time of day? 
How can the expenses of public service programs be 
met? These represent just a few waves in the sea of 
questions. Recently I have submerged myself in that 
sea. I have talked with, or heard talks by, just about 
ali the people responsible for today’s television pro- 
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JOSE ITURBI e 
| IGOR GORIN e 


The Greatest of All Music Films! ! 
“MUSIC OF THE MASTERS” Series 


16mm. SOUND MOTION PICTURES with 
SUPREME CONCERT ARTISTS 


Produced with the Advice of Leading Musicians and Educators 


A Series of eight films, one reel each, that record the genius of a num- 
ber of the world's greatest artists . 
faithful sound, enabling students and music lovers to study virtuoso tech- 
niques at close range. For rental and sale. 


VRONSKY and BABIN e 
EMANUEL FEUERMANN e 


. with unsurpassed photography and 


COOLIDGE QUARTET 
MILDRED DILLING 




















TEACHERS’ GUIDE TO EDUCATIONAL FILMS 
For Classroom and Assembly. Evaluated and classified by subject specialists in edu- 
cation. A valuable aid in the application of films for teaching purposes. 
FREE—Send for your copy. 





WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc., Division of 
INTERNATIONAL THEATRICAL and TELEVISION CORP. 


Dept. E-3 


19 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. @ 4247 Piedmont Ave., Oakland 11, Calif. @ 302% So. Harwood St., Dallas 1, Texas 


25 WEST 45th STREET 


NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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grams. I have been reading much at the same time. 
Just about the only point on which there is veneral 
agreement is that “somehow” television will reach the 
people of the country and that it will serve them well 

In the diffusion of information we of the U. 
Department of Agriculture have used, to a greate 
or less extent, probably all media. Radio has been es 
pecially useful in giving genera: information and in 
stimulating mental appetites for more detailed know! 
edge. Modern motion pictures do a much more com 
plete job than radio but lack the ability to enter the 
home (I’m speaking in general, of course). Now comes 
teievision, with the impact of the motion picture and 
the almost miraculous door-opening power of radio 
I think the people who are paying the bill for our 


9° 


public information and who will pay the money fot 
rt Sy 


television receivers and who will buy the goods tha 
will “somehow” make television succeed, wili want 
and have a right to the best information we can give 
them, in the most acceptable form. Let me give a few 
examples of the kind of information I mean. First 
some purely practical topics: How to cook and carve 
the Christmas bird, turkey, duck, goose, chicken, o1 
what have you—How to control the Japanese beetle 
that wrecks your victory garden—How to can snap 
beans. For farmers: How to produce milk at less 
cost—How to lay out terraces—How to improve range 
lands—What can be done to improve a laying flock 
ete. ad infinitum. 

Dr. Baldwin declared that the schools would go as 
fast as the industry permits: that the New York 


schools were vastly interested in the educational impli- 
cations of the new medium. Mrs. Powel said that the 
Museum is anxious to eliminate its walls, and is in- 
terested in television as a means of making the great 
masterpieces of art available to the schools. 

Some cautionary notes were sounded. Mr. Seaman 
asked, “Will a telecast program be recorded?” If so, 
it can be used as part of the curricuium; if not, it is 
only a form of entertainment, even though it has edu- 
Dr. Tyler told about the difficulties 
radio is still having in the schools as material for cur- 
He urged more direction from 

Their weight and prestige is 


cational values. 


ricular integration. 
school administrators. 
needed to assure proper utilization in the classrooms. 
[here must be a demand for proper programs. Tele- 
vision shoud start from the ground floor along these 
lines. And he added this question : “Wouldn't a record- 
ed telecast be a sound film? If so, what would be the 
value of the telecast?” 

\liss Hochheimer summarized the discussion by panel 
and audience as follows: 

‘The interesting demonstration of an educational 
telecast which we have seen this evening not only 
presents educators with a new medium, and exemplifies 
the possibilities of making ovr teaching vivid through 
the eventuai utilization of this new medium, but also 
emphasizes again the basic ethicai and spiritual values 
of education. The scene of the family breakfast table 
makes it clear that differences of skin color, hair color, 
even customs, do not basically affect personality. We 

(Concluded on page 123) 
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The Literature in 
A Monthly Digest 


TRENDS 


@ An Educator’s Overview of the Audio-Visual Programs 
of the Armed Forces—Paul Wendt, Univ. of Minnesota 
-Visual Review, 1944:27. 

The extent of use of audio-visual aids by the Army and 
Navy is incredibly great. Hundreds of men are being trained 
in production and use of training aids. Besides, there are the 
commercial companies that have been working at top speed 
to produce training aids. There are also hundreds of officers 
in charge of administering these aids. Thousands of projectors 
have been sent to hundreds of stations throughout the world, 
where there are over 10,000 training film showings daily 

Beyond this sheer quantity of use, there is the quality. In 
genuity and imagination have been given every encouragement. 
More has been accomplished by the film production units of 
the armed forces in the last few years in the line of better 
planning of teaching films than had been accomplished since 
the introduction of sound. These producers, technical experts, 
visual educators work closely together and the films that hav 
resulted are outstanding teaching films. And each year sees 
greater progress in technique. 

The armed services reveal what can be done with training 
aids with unlimited funds, where only the goal of saving 
our country is important. Many of the techniques will sta) 
after the war’s end: the use of integrated films and filmstrips 
on the same subject; the great emphasis on proper technique ; 
the use of color in posters, as well as the clever use of 
humor. The armed services have tawen the audio-visual 
ball right out of our arms and carried it a long way down 
the field. 


@ Disney Techniques in Educational Films—Frances No 
rene Ahl, Glendale High School, Cal.—Social Studies, 35 
344 December, 1944. 

A summary of the production activities of the Disney stu 
dios since the outbreak of war. A recent title mentioned is 
“Amazon Awakens”, produced for the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs which combines animation and live action 
It will shortly be released for use in elementary and secondary 
social studies classes. 

The films produced for health education in Latin American 
countries are a major phase of the Disney program, but thes« 
films are not available in the U. S. Three films of this type 
produced in black and white, are “What is Disease?” “Thi 
Human Body,” and “The Transmission of Disease.” 


INTERRACIAL UNDERSTANDING 


@ A Story of the Good Neighbor Policy in Action— 

Visual Review, 1944.31. 

Last summer the CIAA added a new project to its pro- 
gram: a series of 35 filmstrips on various aspects of life 1 
the U. S. distributed among Latin American schools. Thes« 
filmstrips were completed with the aid of the \merican 
Council on Education. They present such information as 
the relation of people to the land, American schools, health, 
essential occupations and life in town, farm and city. 

Directing this project was Milton R. Tinsley, with Mar; 
Rita Daley as picture editor and Constance Bridges Jones as 
script editor. The thirty-five filmstrips were prepared in 
nine months with a staff of six persons. Each filmstrip is 
about ‘50 frames in length. A narration accompanies each 
strip. 

The filmstrips are circulated with an S.V.E. battery pro- 
jector in 100 units. Thus far, they are available only in 
Latin America. 


The Educational Screen 


Visual Instruction 


ETTA SCHNEIDER RESS. Editor 


@ We Learn about South America—Oscar | 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs Office 


Schools, 35:50 January, 1945. 


Sams, Jr 


Vation’s 


A summary of the motion picture activities of the CIAA 
There are now 70 subjects being distributed through the 150 
educational film libraries and many more commercial com- 
The other aspect of the CIAA’s activities is the dis- 
tribution throughout South America of films that describe 
the United States. There are OWI films with Spanish and 
Portuguese commentaries and special productions made for 


the CIAA. 


panies 


Some 400 subjects are in circulatio1 
@ A Seed Takes Root—David Schneider, Inte: 
Demonstration Center, U. S. Office of Education: 
Childs High School, N. Y. 
uary, 1945 
The film titles of the CIAA have been classified to fit the 
school curriculum. School subjects to be served by these 
films include English, economics, civics, health and so on. 
Some principles of use include: 1) preview films; 2) prepare 
the class and select the proper film to fit the lesson in its 
proper place; 3) no film should be shown as an end in itself 


American 
Evander 


Nation's Schools, 35:52 Jan 


ARMED FORCES’ TRAINING AIDS 


@ Filmstrip Program of the Army Air Forces— Major God- 
frey M. Elliott, Training Aids Division, Office of Assistant 
Chief of the Air Staff, Headquarters, AAF—Visnal Re- 

ew 1944:10. 


o- 


The Army Air Forces, with 700 different filmstrip titles 
available, are demonstrating the value of the filmstrip as a 
teaching aid and not as a substitute for a motion picture. The 
typical Army filmstrip is silent, consisting of 50 to 75 frames 
which have been assembled on a particular subject and fitted 
together in logical teaching sequence, with each frame bearing 
suitable explanatory text and captions. 

The greatest number of Army Air Forces filmstrips ar 
used to teach technical subjects. Here they can give detailed 
study and extended discussion of the material at hand. 

Production of AAF filmstrips is largely done by army per- 
sonnel, although a few have been commercially prepared 
There are five AAF Film Strip Preparation Units scattered 
throughout the country, with central coordinating headquarters 
in the Training Aids Division, Office of Assistant Chief of 
\ir Staff. Headquarters AAF. Each unit is. staffed with 
skilled filmstrip pr 


lucers, including writers, photographers, 


artists, retouchers and photo lab technicians, to take care ot 


every phase of production, from writing script to preparing 
35mm. projection prints. 

To produce a filmstrip, the following procedure is followed 
Request for a special filmstrip is made through the Training 
\ids Division. A check is then made of all available subjects 


to be sure there is no duplication. Then the subject is ex- 


amined to determine whether it might be produced more ef- 
fectively in some other form: 1.., motion picture, poster, 
booklet, etc. If the subject is approved for a filmstrip, it 15 
assigned to one of the AAF filmstrip preparation units or to 4 
commercial concern 

[he production time for a filmstrip is much shorter than 
that for a motion picture. A training film normally requires 
six to 9 months to produce; the filmstrip would need two 
to three months. This factor alone has often influenced 
the decision to produce a filmstrip rather than a film, as equip- 
ment to be illustrated often undergoes frequent change. 

The steps in production are described, and throughout it 
evident that great care is given to technical quality and ac- 
curacy of content. Copies of the finished strip are then made 
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the to See the 


(ita VERSATOL 


(tog. OE Fan Of SCREEN 


So convenient—the Versatol can be quickly 
set up anywhere. To open the legs—just push 
down. They're self adjusting. The square ele- 
vating rod locks automatically at the cor- 
rect picture proportions (a feature found only 
in Da-Lite tripod screens). Ask your visual 
education dealer to show you the Versatol and 
other popular Da-Lite Screens. Write Dept. 
2ES for latest illustrated literature! 


DA-LITE SCREEN CO., INC. 


2711-23 N. CRAWFORD AVE., CHICAGO 39, ILL. 





OTHER FEATURES INCLUDE: 


Da-Lite's famous glass-beaded sur- 
face for brighter age er ERES 
and true color reproducti 


Fully opened screen can be easily 
raised or lowered to desired view \ 
ing position. 
The square picture size used for ¥Y 
slides lowers to rectangular size { 
movies and locks automatically 















THREE SIZES: 30'' x 40"' for $7.50; 40 
for $9.00; and 37'' x 50'' for $10.00 


x 40°" 





available to all AAF activities, as well as to the Army and commercial producers are used to make the technical films 
Navy. eeded. Distribution is organized through 11 area Air Service 

Proper utilization in the training program is an important Command film libraries, under the direction of a commissioned 
consideration. For this reason, the AAF has published a 20 fficer, some of which are WACS with schoolteaching experi- 
page booklet, “How to Use Film Strips” for instructors é 


@ Training Films in the Coast Guard—Comdr. Patrick UTILIZATION 
r ‘hief, Training ids Sectio isual Review , ows . ‘ . 
ee Chief, Training Aid ection—Visu @ Community Utilization of the Schocl’s Audio-Visual 
Th Co - G 7 ‘ull 1 tt ital Materials—Carolyn Guss, Indiana University—Library Oc- 
as < < Ss “cesstit V sec x ycKaLt I TNO ° a 4 
ee ee See: om ee eee? rrent (Indiana State Library quarterly) 14:321 October- 
whereby a motion picture or series o ffilms and related film , ; 


2 i s . . . 4 ° December, 1944 
strips are distributed as a single unit. Production has been re ; ; ; P ‘ ; 
baie? Che School librarian, working in cooperation with the public 
done by expert commercial organizations. An innovation of ; : : i 
? ibrary, may extend the use of school materials and equipment 
benefit the community. 

Motion pictures, charts, exhibits, realia and similar school 
aterials may be used effectively by women’s clubs and others. 
librarian, in offering the use of school materials, must use 
and wisdom. She will need the help of persons working 

xtra-school groups, who act as coordinators. Meetings 

hese persons will help them to learn what is available, 


this service has been the use of a woman motion picture pro 

jectionist, a Spar, and plans are under way to train others 

for similar work. 

@ Training Aids in the Marine Corps—Capt. Walter S. 
Bell, Training Aids Officer, Headquarters, U.S.M.C., Wash 
ington, D. C.—Visnal Review, 1944:23. 

Great assistance has been given the training program of the 

Marine Corps in lessons of strategy with the use of films and 


; : ' hey can be used, and how the various types of equip- 
filmstrips. Landing operations, amphibious operations are som« 


: eae lent may be operated. A_ projectionists’ club for evening 
of the vital problems to be taught. Actual scenes of landings _— ia 8 
as T : ‘ag? iO ngs may conceivably be started. There should be 
‘ arawa, are used to te:z 4 ruits how ! Viaring rps . , . . 
ee Oe US Gh is = . e kind of share-the-cost plan so that both school and 
lunctions. ' eae ‘i 3 

— ae ‘i ity will benefit from each other’s investment. 

There are training aids libraries available to all marin 











corps units everywhere. They distribute the Marine Corps = 
materials, as well as other pertinent motion pictures and filn — - . 
strips, INFORMATION WANTED 
®@ Training Aids in the Air Service Command— Majo 
Lewis V. Peterson—Visual Review, 1944 :25. 
This part of the Air Force must supply every plane with 





on Summer Courses in Visual Instruction 


Next month EDUCATIONAL SCREEN will begin its list- 



















gasoline, oil, tires, bombs and parts. To do this, there had to ng of these courses, giving title, place, time, credit and 
be found a method of teaching thousands of unskilled people | structor. Readers having knowledge of courses planned 
how to make quick repairs and adjustments, and hundreds of | tor the coming summer are urged to send in this data. 
instructors. | A postal will suffice. 

; Teaching aids are produced in collaboration with the manu i _— ; ee 64 E. Lake Street 
lacturers of the various airplane parts. Training films, film | EDUCATIONAL SCREEN Chicago 1, Illinois 


Slides, charts and models are thus made. AAF personnel and 
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SCHOOL MADE MOTION PICTURES 


HARDY R. FINCH, Editor 


Head of the English Department 
Greenwich High School, Greenwich, Conn. 


Motion Picture Commission Sponsors Contest 


TUDENTS interested in making movies will want 

to enter the Motion Picture Idea Contest which is 

being sponsored by the Commission on Motion Pictures 
of the American Council on Education. 

“What pressing and persistent problems in Ameri- 
can life today are most in need of analysis, definition 
and clarification through the vital and dynamic medium 
of the educational motion picture?” 

The Commission is seeking answers to this question 
through this unusual Contest. High school students are 
being asked to submit their ideas for educational mo- 
tion pictures in the form of brief synopses. Contestants 
may submit synopses dealing with any problem which 
seems to them to be of paramount importance. Prob- 
lems dealing with civil liberties, race relations, intoler- 


ance, immigration control, relations between employers ~ 


and employees, isolationism, world peace, malnutrition, 
crime control, unemployment, housing, taxes, planned 
economy, pressure groups and propaganda are typical 
of the many phases of American life which might lend 
themselves to the medium of the motion picture. 

In each synopsis the student should state which one 
of the problems now facing Americans is most in need 
of picturization. The student should then justify his 
choice and tell how he thinks this problem could be 
treated in a film. A contestant may submit any num 
ber of synopses. Each synopsis, however, should con- 
tain a separate idea and should be about 300 words 


in length. 
The writer of the synopsis deemed best in the opinion 





With a question box on the making of 
school film productions, conducted by 


DAVID SCHNEIDER 
Evander Childs High School, New York City 

















Your Copy 
of our NEW 2 x 2 KODACHROME 
Slide Catalog is READY! 


This unique 48-page catalog lists the Kodachrome slides 
of Latin America from the camera of Francis Violich 


Classifies them honestly as to technical quality, beauty 
and appeal- 


Presents a complete guide as to their possible uses 


Makes it possible to order your inspection sets according 
to YOUR SPECIAL INTERESTS. 

Acclaimed by educators as “the most intelligently done 
catalog in its field.” 


Send Now for Your Copy! 


Shadow Arts Studio 


COLORSLIDE LIBRARY 
1036 Chorro St., San Luis Obispo, Cal. 











of the judges will receive $150 in war bonds. For 
the second best synopsis $100 in war bonds and for 
the third best synopsis $50 in war bonds will be 
awarded. Special awards of $25 in war bonds will be 
given for each of the next ten outstanding synopses. 
The Board of Judges will consist of the members of the 
\udio-Visual Aids Committee of the National Council 
for the Social Studies. The contest closes at midnight, 
May 1, 1945. 

Entries in the contest should be mailed to: Commis- 
sion on Motion Pictures, American Council on Educa- 
tion, Yale Station, New Haven, Connecticut. All ma- 
terial submitted becomes the property of the American 
Council on Education. Synopses deemed suitable will 
be used as the basis for motion picture scripts to be 
submitted to producers, with the possibility that they 
may be made into educational motion pictures. . 

The Commission on Motion Pictures of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education is engaged in a five-year 
study of the problems growing out of the war and 
postwar periods and in determining what educational 
motion pictures are needed to help meet these problems. 
Various committees are at work on some of these prob- 
lems. However, the Commission is of the opinion 
that high school students can and should contribute 
substantially in developing a series of motion pictures 
in the field of the social studies which will help to solve 
some of the complex problems of democracy. Both the 
Commission and its collaborator in this contest, the 
National Council for the Social Studies, hope that the 
contest will help to bring the thoughts of youth to focus 
on the aspects of American life most in need of em- 
phasis and clear thinking, and will make available the 
ideas of youth to those in charge of the production of 


educational films. 


QUESTION BOX ON FILM PRODUCTION 


QUESTION: I am making a film of our school’s 
gardens. I am planning to include close-ups of 
many of our beautiful flowers in full color. In 
order to add interest to the scenes I would like to 
show actual opening of flower buds as well as occa- 
sional closing or shedding of petals. Would you 
please be kind enough to enlighten me on what 
procedures to follow? 


ANSWER: Judging by your question, [ assume that you 
have access to a motion picture camera that can take single 
frame exposures. 

To portray an average scene requires about ten seconds of 
screening. At silent speed, 16 frames per second, this amounts 
to 160 frames, which means in time-lapse photography, 160 


exposures 
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In order to film the complete unfolding of the petals of 


flower, it’s important to know how long it takes each kind of 


flower to go through this process (called anthesis by bota 
nists.) It is also essential to know the exact time of day or 
night the flower bud begins to open Ali this information you 
can obtain by direct observation of your own specimens or by 
consulting the literature on that subject at your botanical 
garden library. 


Unless you have an electric time-lapse device, it is best 
let flowers like the rhododendron or a alea. bea itiful as they 
are, alone. These flowers take four days to opet ['n 
certain you wouldn't care to undertake filming the Lady 


Slipper Orchid which takes about three weeks 
The easiest way is to begin with flowers that take the least 


1 


amount of time—the honeysuckle anthesis lasts about two 
minutes. To obtain an even flowing motion of this process 
you must expose one frame every 34 of a second b fees 
practiced on the honeysuckle you may wish to t1 

which begins to opel about 9 in the morning Sine the 11] 
folding of its petals may take about an hour the interval 
between exposures should last between 15 and 20 seconds 
Other flowers whose periods 


are: the Daylily which opens between 6-7 A. M.. the wild 


anthesis last about an hour 


rose between 4-5 A. M., Portulaca 8-9 A. M.. the Calif ; 
Poppy 9 A. M 

In taking these time-lapse pictures be sure that t — 
is resting on a firm support. Make certain that tl 
in the center of your frame. Choose a day that 
wind or shifting clouds 

There are several ways to make the flowers hange tl] 


schedule to conform with your wishes. For example, the wate 


lily opens at daybreak, when the light js very poor for ph 

tography. To postpone their opening to a more favorabk 
time, pick these flowers befor¢ they have had i chance to 
show their petals, and keep them in the dar These flowers 


will open whenever brought to the light 
To speed up the opening of poppies place t] 
some water in which an aspirin has been dissolved. This will 
also cause the flower to die sooner—an effective wa f show 
ing withering and fading of flowers 
Daylilies have a series of flower buds at successive st: 
of maturity. Pick a stalk with one or two flowers open. Re 
move these flowers—they will 


done. Place the rest of the sta 


lie anyway, before the day is 
k in the frigidaire away fron 
the freezing unit, until ready for shooting. On the day that 
you are ready for the time-lapse pictures, remove the stems 
from the frigidaire, and support them firmly in a flower pot 
containing moist sand or eartl In making the individual e> 


posures take care not to include the flower pot in vour pi 
tures. This bit of cinematography may be carried on indoors 
with artificial light 

Tulips, crocuses, daisies and daylilies begin to close t 
corollas sometime toward the end of the day. By transplant 
ing these flowers to pots or boxes, they can be taken to am 
sunny part of the garden or indoors to he photographed 


Some flowers, like the wild geranium, turn their blossoms 
upside down in time to avoid wetting by rain. The Scarlet 
Pimpernel, known as the Poor Man’s Weather Glass closes 
its petals with the rise of humidity. It may pay to experiment 
with these flowers by subjecting them to a very fin atet 


Spray to observe and photograph their responses 


As for shedding or petals, the he st procedurs is to valt 
until the flowers themselves begin to feel loose Set the 
camera on a tripod and focus on an area wide enough t 


include some of th space through which the petals will fall 
Have someone gently tap one of the stems or branches fron 
which the flowers are expected to fall. If you find the petals 
falling too fast. you may have to increase your shooting speed 
to about 32 or 48 frames per second. This will bring about 
4a more graceful movement when this scene is projected 

normal speed. Remember. however. to increas« your hr 
Operting one or two stops. when shooting at faster speeds 
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EDUCATION 


OR 


ENTERTAINMENT 


... the Visual Way is the Best Way 


WHETHER it's world affairs or 
home affairs . . . the war front or the po- 
litical front . . . the thrills of your favorite 
sport in or out of season .. . travel in 
America or the four corners of the earth 

. . or Hollywood's greatest stars in their 
greatest pictures . . . the motion picture 
is the great medium of expression! 


Here Is A Picture 
You Must See! 


“WORLD WITHOUT BORDERS” 


{2-reel special] 
A Preview of the Post-War World 


The Romantic Story of the Skyways... 
and Glimpses of an Amazing 
New Frontier. 


AVIATION SHRINKS WORLD SPACE 
WILL IT BRING WORLD PEACE? 


The Thrilling History of Aviation 
See How it Challenged and Changed 
the Fate of Mankind 


UNIVERSAL PICTURES 
COMPANY, INC. 


Dept. 17 


Rockefeller Center 


New York, N. Y. 
CIRCLE 7-7100 
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Teacher Committee Evaluation 


L. C. LARSON. Editor 
Ass’t Prof., School of Education 
Consultant in Audio-Visual Aids 
Indiana University, Bloomington 


The Amazon Awakens 


(Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 444 Madison Avenu 
New York City 22) 35 minutes, 16mm. sound, color. Produced 
by Walt Disney Studios. Apply to distributor for list of de 


positories and terms governing purchase 


“The Amazon Awakens” pictures the history, richness ¢ 
natural resources, and industrial development to date of th 
Amazon River Basin with its five great centers of produ 
tion and culture, and predicts its awakening in the future 


The film shows the many-spired tower of Eldorado, a castle 
in the air, to which the commentator contrasts the Amazon 
Basin. Animated diagrams trace the source of the futile search 
for Eldorado in South America, the quest which revealed head 
waters of the Amazon to the Spanish in 1541. An outline map 
of the United States superimposed on the pictorial map of 
the Amazon Basin shows the greater size of the River Basin 
\ relief map shows the watershed that produces the great 
river that flows 3,800 miles to the Atlantic. There is pictured 
the natural beauty of the water course, with its great falls, its 
jungle gaiety with rare and beautiful flowers, its brids with 
bright plumage, and various kinds of wild life. The humar 
beings sparsely settled in the upper reaches of this river ar 
shown with their homes on the River and along its banks 
They are seen in boats and near thatched huts 


The next sequence pictures Iquitos, the first of five develop 
ments in the Basin. The modern down-town section of the 
city is shown with its college, city park, and floating steel 
docks. The native products pictured are Barbasco trees yield 
ing rhotenone from the roots, cinchona bark for making 
quinine, a native nut used to make fine buttons, and congealed 
latex for chewing gum. 
Health Service along the river stops wherever a white flag 
is displayed on the bank. There are shown mahogany logs 
used as rafts to move native products ta market, where they 
in turn are marketed, sawed, cured, and exported 
tion of the jungle to mahogany is also shown. 


\ power launch carrying the Public 


Reforesta 


Manaus, “Pearl of the River,” located on the Negros River, 
is the second city shown, Its plaza in Mosaic tile is flanked 
by a customs house, cathedral, opera house, and athletic club 
A modern trolley-car line skirts one side. There are also other 
modern civic enterprises such as a hospital, public parks, and 
an airfield. At Manaus is a camp for workers as a part of 
the National rubber plan. The method of tapping trees and 
congealing the rubber latex is shown. Pictures of the harbor 
show the products being handled by modern methods 


Boa Vista, an experimental agricultural station operated by 





This monthly page of reviews is conducted for the 
benefit of educational film producers and users alike. The 
comments and criticisms of both are cordially invited. 


Producers wishing to have new films reviewed on 
this page should write L. C. Larson, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana, giving details as to length, content, 
date on which the film was issued, basis of availability, 
prices, producer and distributor. They will be informed 
of the first open date when the Teacher Committee will 
review the films. The only cost to producers for thi 
service is the cost of transporting the prints to and 
from Bloomington. This Cost Must Be Borne By The 


Producers. 











The Educational Screen 


of New Films 


Assisted by CAROLYN GUSS 
and ELIZABETH MEANS 
Extension Division 

Indiana University, Bloomington 


the government is next seen while the commentator outlines 
the plans for its future development. 

Fordlandia, a modern community set up by Henry Ford ¢ 
‘xperiment on two million acres with custom built rubbe: 
trees, is next pictured. Root stock selection, grafting, and 
regrafting methods to obtain heavy yield and disease resistance 


are shown. Scientific care for the 5,000 workers is evidence 


by pictures of the schools, hospital, community games, luncheo: 
and golf course. 

The last of the city sequences is the town of Belem, out 
let for the Amazon Basin 
age afforded boats of various types and_ sizes 


Scenes in the harbor show anchor 
Picturesque 
natives play on native instruments. An experimental agricul 
tural station is shown. Children are pictured as they ar 
structed in rubber culture and processing the latex. The 
paddle method is demonstrated as more effective than the ball 
method 

The summary is given by words of the commentater whil 
the film shows a great caterpillar tractor turning the seil 
the products of the farmland and the woodland and the rive: 
pass in review, and the new air age is indicated by map and 
flying planes. The same aircastle, Eldorado, flicks onto the 


e Amazon 


} 


screen to be overtraced bv the waterways ot t 
Basin 
Committee Appraisal: This film is an important additio 
to C.LA.A.’s growing library of worthwhile films on Latin 
l 


American nations. It presents an interesting stu 


of both animation and live photography. The committee felt 
that Disney took full advantage of the potentialities of both 
techniques in depicting the past, present and future history of 
the Amazon River Basin and that the transition from _ live 


photography to animation and vice versa is so skillfully handled 


that the audience is hardly aware of it \n outstanding filn 
for use in social studies classes and general assembly programs 
on the elementary and high school level and as an interesting 


cultural film for general adult groups. The committee also felt 
that the narrator’s occasional “cute” remarks were in dis- 


cordant contrast to the otherwise highly intelligent treatmet 


or thre subject 


African Fauna 


(Simmel-Meservey, Suite 316, 9538 Brighton Wa Beverl 
Hills, California) 12 minutes, 16mm, sound. color. Sal 
price $75 less 10% educational discount. Produced by Paul 
Hoefler Productions. Apply to distributor for rental sources 


\frican Fauna” depicts the larger mammals that Ii 
the veldts, forests, and rivers of this immense continent rt} 
waterbuck, zebra. impalla, lion, cheetah, giratte, croco 


hippopotamus, and elephant are included in this color 


Phe picture begins with listing the animals in luded, shows 


a map of the whole continent, and points out the lo¢ ale 
the first group which includes shots ot “white pants” ott 
waterbuck, the bizarre zebra, the long jumps of the impalla 
and the picturesque giraffe in his natural habitat. During 
this sequence the commentator supplies information whic 


provides a better understanding of each animal 


tah tastest 


A close-up study of a pair of feeding cheetahs, 
moving animal on earth over short distances, is followed by 
several scenes of lions living on the grassy plains. The 
commentator states that the lion and other members of the 
cat family are protected by various countries of Africa be- 
cause they are needed to keep the balance between herbi- 


vorous and carnivorous animals 
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The film shifts to the upper waters 
crocodiles and hippopotami, are akeiine ard 
The commentator points out that both anima 
attack human beings Also included are scenes 
narrow gorge and the mighty falls of the Nile 

The last sequence depicts the heart of the Px 
where the wild elephant is seen feeding of 
plants. Close-ups of these animals emphasi 
heavy ivory tusks, menacing trunl and im 

Committee Appraisal: The committee felt 
one of the best of a limited number of films 
wild animals in their natural habitat and re 
use from intermediate ades through the a 
in either the classroon rr school assemblies a 
grams for adults. jit seemed to the committe: 
was assembled from motion picture footage obt 
African expedition There is a need for fil 
which are planned to provide a more ide 
account of the distinguishing characterist 

West Wind 
(National Film Board of Canada, 84 E. Ran 


Chicago, Illinois) 18 minutes. 


by National Film Board of Canada. Ottaw 


distributor for rental sources 


The film, “West Wind,” with the seconda S 
of Tom Thomson,” taking its name trom Ne 
canvases of the Canadian North country. is a 

his brief life, a tribute to his orth in interpret ‘ 
of Canada, and an album of his paintines 

The opening scenes sho is red brick far: 

little school, the woodland trails. and the \ ( 
hill as boats on Lake Huron set out for Toront b 
Thomson is seen fishing, hunting, and gazing i 
distances from the hill overlooking his farmlan: t 
its woods and water. One of his early attempts a { 
shows on beaverboard with cheap paint a darl 

boy fishing from a bank 

The next sequence shows homson 11 loronto 
mercial art studio developing his dexterous bru HI 
and his friends take the trails to the count to 
Saturday afternoons and Sundays. On one o { 
trips a friend tells him of the beauty of the North Woo 
with its bold roc ks. dark ater and flaming color 

The trip of the next summer shows Thomson ani 
on a 300-mile canoe trip through Algonquin Pat to the 
upper reaches of the waters that feed Hudson Ba 
this trip he returned with his first mounted canva 
in birch trees. \ map shows the terrain ovet he 
worked from Canoe Lake to Cedar Lake with i te 
and logging industry 

Next he is shown by mid-March of the folk 
the North again Here his works follow the sea 
vear and his first great canvas. Sp? Ice, refle 
and chilied water. When the rivers began to melt 
with lumberjacks and painted 7/ )) i pict 
log jam at the sluice gate 

With the coming of fall Thomson caught t 
beauty of the autumnal woods in his O, ey ith it t 
deep orange, and blue gre) \gainst the cold autun 
« jackpine in its lonely beauty furnished 
the Painting of the symbol of Canada’s Nort 
November was painted as he watched a wedge s fi 
south. Seven months later Thon is drowned 
Canoe sank into the depths of a lak« 

A. Y. Jackson, a fellow artist. with whom Thor et 
lor a short time, reviews Thomson’s career and pa ti 
bute to him as the man who, by his love of color at 1] 
hand, Rave to Canadian art in his four vears m« 
other artist had in a long lifetime Two othe uk 
Lawren Harris and Arthur Lismer. recall the 
and comment on hi: contributior 

The film closes with a review i his great we S i 
Pared to photographic tudies of similar scenes nd the 


l6mm sour 


a, LCanae 
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THE DUKE. 


& 


WEST ; 


+ 


POINT . 


with 


LOUIS HAYWARD «TOM BROWN > 
RICHARD CARLSON 
JOAN FONTAINE « ALAN CURTIS 


Directed by ALFRED E. GREEN 3 
Original Screen Play by GEORGE BRUCE 


Communicate with your Film Library for 
rentals, or write to us. 


Send for latest catalog of other big features 
musicals, short subjects, and serials in 16mm Sound 


EXCLUSIVE 16MM DISTRIBUTORS 


COMMONWEALTH PICTURES 


CORPORATION 


729 Seventh Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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Made 7 Permanence & Utility 


cS 7 8 3 


r @& OO s FE 


are built to give unfailing service for long periods 
of time. Many have been run thousands of times 
without mechanical replacements of any sort. In- 
vestment in a Holmes machine is your guaranty 
of brilliant film projection, dependable perform- 


ance and maintenance-free operation. 


Our armed forces are still taking all that we can 


make, but we hope your turn will come soon. 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 


HOLMES 
PROJECTOR CO. 

















Here are two selected 16mm sound 
films that have been eminently suc- 
cessful at school showings: 





Adolphe Menjou 
Carole Landis 
Charles Butterworth 
A galaxy of screen and radio 
stars in a grand all-out blaze 
of buffoonery. Here is musical 

comedy at its best! 


Two laugh-provoking instru- 
ment tuners unexpectedly find 
themselves at sea. Many sur- 
prises . . . laughs from start 
to finish! 


py LIBRARY 





Or write to POST PICTURES for 
full information, and name of 



















nearest library. 


POST PICTURES CORP. 


New York 19, N. Y. 





723 Seventh Ave. 


The Educational Screen 


News ane 


PMDA Plan for Industry Co-ordination 


President O. W. Ray of the Photographic Manu- 
facturers & Distributors Association, has appointed a 
new committee for the purpose of serving in an ad- 
visory capacity to the Executive Committee to explore 
ways and means of inaugurating an expanded program 
of activities for the photographic industry. This com- 
mittee included: Chairman, Oliver H. Young, General] 
Ilectric Co.: Robert [). 
Howse, Argus, Inc.; S. G. Rose, Victor \nimatograph 
Corp.; J. Harold Booth, Bell & Howell Co.; Howard 
A. Schumacher, The Folmer Graflex Corp.; Jack J. 
Kuscher, DeJur Amsco Corp. . 


James Forrestal, Ansco; 


The committee has submitted to the Executive 
Committee of PMDA a proposal of industry-wide co- 
ordination of the efforts of all trade associations and 
groups having an interest in the advancement of pho 
tography. 

\bout 15 separate trade associations are now active 
in the photographic industry. There is no connecting 
link between these groups. Consequently, as an ex- 
ample, recommendations to government agencies and 
others may often be contradictory. Action on other 
matters of industry-wide interest involves duplication 
of effort. 

\ coordinating committee to be known as the Pho- 
tographic Industry Co-ordination Committee, made up 
of members from each of the present associations, has 
therefore been recommended. 

The secretary of PMDA extended an invitation to 
ail other industry groups to have a representative at- 
tend the first meeting of this committee, held March 
15 in Chicago. 


ANFA Supports Intra-Trade Meet 


Jn an open letter to trade associations in the retail 
photographic and non-theatrical film industry, the Al- 
lied Non-Theatrical Film Association {ANFA) en- 
dorsed the PMDA proposal for a joint conference, 
to arrange closer collaboration between the various 
trade groups. 


No Film Quotas for |4mm Industry 


The recently-formed 16mm. Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee held its initial meeting with WPB officials in 
Washington February 13 to discuss the 16mm. raw 
stock situation. Upon the recommendation of this 
group, it was decided that no restrictions beyond the 
limitations created by short supplies will be imposed 
upon the 16mm. industry this quarter. Lincoln \ 
Burrows. Film Chief of the WPB, left it to the com- 
mittee whether or not there should be 16mm. alloca- 
tion, which to date has never been established for 
l6mm. producers and distributors because of the dit- 
ficuities of administration. The industry was givel 
an estimated footage to take care of its needs, the 
stock being distributed through regular business chan- 
nels without ratings. For the past year, however, nearly 
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otes 


all of the producers have been making films for Gov 


ernment agencies and have received footage for this 
purpose from the individual agencies 

The Board reported that military demands for 16mm 
stock are tapering off and it appears that, even though 
production of 16mm. film has been temporarily ri 
duced, the worst of the shortage is over, and that more 
film will be available for civilian use in the second 
quarter of this year. 


Members of the 16mm. Industry Advisory Commit 


tee who attended the meeting were: Emerson Yorke, 


Emerson Yorke Studios; William K. Hedwig, Nu Art 
Films, Inc.; Eric H. Haight, Films, Inc 
Goldstein, Commonwealth Pictures: V. C 


Samuel 
\rnspiger, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc.; H. J. Spiess, 
Castle Fiims:; Harry .\. Post, Post Pictures; George 
A. Hirliman, Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc.; J. Milton Salz 
burg. Pictorial Films; Henry Glickman, Mecca Film 
Laboratories ; William J. Ganz; Leslie Winik, Official 
Films; Russeil C. Roshon; George P. Ulcigan, Sound 
ies Distributing Corporation ; Sol Jeffe, Movielab Lab 
oratories 


OWI Overseas Film Program 


Between four and five thousand 16mm. projectors 
are now available in France as a resuit of occupation 
by the Nazis, who had used this medium for propa 
ganda purposes and left the equipment behind them. 
These machines will be used in schools, universities and 
commercial circuits in rural areas where the exhibitor 
usually gives one showing a week. It is estimated that 
10,000 communities in France have weekly 16mm 
shows. Belgium has also obtained a number of similar 
projectors from the Germans. 

In response to the demand for American films in 
these countries, the overseas fiim division of the OWT 
is supplying them with 39 subjects, consisting of 109 
reels in French, and 27 subjects, consisting of 74 reels 
in Flemish. Designed primarily to furnish information, 
these films cover the American scene—our war effort. 
education, news of the Pacific war theater—and include 
a news review aimed at bringing liberated countries 
up to date on the war. 

Similar activity is carried on by the OWT in Greece 
and Holland. Films to teach the democratic way of 
life to audiences in Italy are distributed through the 
OW! by the Wat 


fare Bureau. 


Department's Psychologicai War 


Forty films for the psychological warfare campaign 
in the Pacific war zones, have been promised to the 
OWI by the eight film companies which supplied 
films for the liberated areas of North Africa and Eu 
rope, according to Louis Lober 
Riskin, director of the OWI overseas film division 
All 40 will be subtitled in appropriate languages. The 


division is proceeding with further production pians 


assistant to Robert 


for documentaries for Germany and other Europeat 
countries. 
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TRIPLE-PURPOSE 
FILM-SLIDE PROJECTOR 






® 2x2 Paper or Glass Slides 
® Single Frame Slidefilm 
® Double Frame Slidefilm 


——— 





eo a a 


It’s easier, more economical to 
use this versatile 3-in-1 pro- 
jector. Gives more illumination 
per watt—assures perfect clarity 
of image. Can be changed from 
film to slide showing—in a 
jiffy! Modern design. Has Man- 
umatic slide carrier—K wik-Lok 
spiral focusing—smooth tilting 
—fingertip control—accurately 
centered optical system. 300 
watt lamp capacity. Complete 
with custom-built carrying case. 


Instantly Set up 


Corrected Lens—Can Be 
Cleaned Easily 


a ae a 


j Film Leops Naturally 
] ..~ Will Not Scratch 


j Conveniently Portable 
{ —Yet Very Stable 


as me ee eee ey ee eo ee 






Another GoldE advancement in 
stereopticon design! This mod- 
ern, trouble-free Stereopton 
Adjustable Bellows withstands constant operation 
—heat absorption filter gives 
Built-in Tilting slides added protection from 
Device heat damage. Precision optical 
system uses the finest ground 
and polished lens. (Choice of 
3, from wide range). Shows 
standard 314,” x.4” slides. Com- 
pact—conveniently portable. 


Ferced-Air Cooled 


All-Steel-Welded 
Construction 


Above Items Now Available on MRO Ratings to: 


Educational Institutions—Army and Navy—Mari- 
time Bases—War Industries—Government Agencies 
Medical Professions, etc. 


| GoldE Manufacturing Co. | 
{ 1220 W. MADISON ST., DEPT. C., CHICAGO 7, U.S.A. y] 


\ Designers and Manufacturers of Light Projection Equipment 
ee ee tt a ea aT 
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We Can Supply 
YOUR 
Visual Equipment Needs! 


Reels Rewinders 
Screens Splicers 

Oil Thumb Tacks 
Tripods Microphones 
Lenses Exciter Lamps 
Fuses Film Cases 





Stereopticons 
Slide Projectors 
Projector Stands 
Film Cement 
Amplifier Tubes 
Projector Lamps 


If you have projector trouble, contact our 
EXCELLENT REPAIR and SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


Write for our New Film Catalog listing the finest 
in Entertainment Pictures. 


SOUTHERN VISUAL 


492 South Second St. MEMPHIS 2, TENN. 








SLIDES General Science...................... 11 rolls 

Principles of Physics................ 7 rolls 

35 mm. Principles of Chemistry............ 8 rolls 

FEL M Fundamentals of Biology........ 8 rolls 
Write for Folder and Free Sample Strip 


VISUAL SCEENCES, fi Suffern, New York 














MAKE YOUR OWN 
TYPEWRITER SLIDES 


Use RADIO-MATS (Regular Size) 
“aie” or the NEW DUPLEX 2” x 2” 
SO RADIO-MATS $1.50 on sale by Theatre Supply Dealers 
we Ane ber Green. 
— = Write for Free Sample 


Assopt ne eubetitute. 
RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO., Inc., Dept V 
222 Oakridge Blvd., Daytona Beach, Fla. 


TALK frem yeur screen 
WITH yeur quickly 











16MM 
Educational Sound Film Library 
Sale and Rental 


Depositories for films of Office of War Information, Inter-American 
Affairs, British Information Services, and U. S. Office of Education. 


FILM PREVIEW 


1504 Hennepin Ave. Minneapolis 3, Minn. 








FILM PROTECTION 

FOR MOVIE FILM 
against 

o] | Sen Ae 
WATER 
CLIMATE 
SCRATCHES 
FINGER- 
MARKS 


\ 


‘im 1 TREATMENT 
LASTS 
THE LIFE 
OF THE 
FILM 





VAPORATE CO., INC. 
130 W. 46th St. 
New York City 


BELL AND HOWEL CO. 
716 N. Labrea, Hollywood 
180! Larchmont, Chicago 











The Educational Screen 


Film Forums for New York High School Students 


Junior High School Film Forums conducted at thx 
\merican Museum of Natural History in New York 
every Tuesday afternoon by students of social studies 
will have prominent civic ieaders, educators and autl 
ors as guest speakers for the new spring programs 

The series was originated last year to interest you 
people in the New York City social science classes 
cliscussion of democratic practice s, current social prob 
lems, growth of the United States and the functioniy 
citizen. After viewing short films, or portions of mx 
tion pictures pertaining to the topics, the forums are 
open to student discussion 

Dr. Benjamin Fine, education editor of the N 
York Times, was guest speaker at the forum, “F 
of the Press.” on Tu sday, March 6, 
lilms discussed at thi 
Couldn't Be Printed,” 


pre-Revolutionary War printer whose courage led 


were: “The Story TI 


eter Zenget 


Ss meeting 


2 
history ot John P 


the freedom of the press doctrine in the Bill of Rights, 
and “Out of the Darkness,” story of a Belgium unde 


was published in det ince ot 


ground newspaper, which 


the Germans in World War I. 

g Jumor High School Film 
Forums will include Special Agent Thomas M. Maho 
of the F. B. I.: Louis Nizer, author of “What to do 
with Germany ; Rabbi Isaac Landman; Judge Anna M. 


Kross: Francis A. 


Speake rs on forthcomin 


Turner, and Judge Justine Wis¢ 


Poher 
Visual Education Conferences 


The production needs and uses of films in educa 
tion will be the subject ot a two-day conference of 
teachers, and producers and distributors of e 
films at New York University on March 23 and 24, 


Dr. Alice V. 


(Committee, has announced. 


Keliher, chairman of the Conference 


Sponsored by the New York University Film 
brary, the Conference will be conducted as a work 
shop with informal round table discussions of utiliza 
tion of films in teaching, distribution problems and 
production needs. New fiims in eight special fields 
will be shown to small groups and will be followed by 

discussion on techy qmues of presentation 

One session of the conference will be presente 
in cooperation with the New York Chaptet of the 
Special Libraries Association and will be centered 


about the general topic of the film in the future ol 


education 
A A 


\ Northwest Washington Conference on Audio-V1 
ual Aids is scheduled for March 23 and 24 at the 
Central School Building in Tacoma, under the spot 
sorship of the Tacoma Pubiic Schoo 
College of Washington. 

A A 

\ two-day program of addresses, panels and demon 
strations of visual aids, for teachers and administra 
tors of Northern Idaho. was held February 23 and 24 


at the Lewiston State Normal School 





Mr 
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Four Audio-Visual Teaching Conferences for school 
administrators, teachers and parents throughout Iowa, 
under the direction of the Bureau of Visual Instriuc 
tion of the State University of Iowa, ar 
of the March educational calendar of that state. Pl 
and dates of the meetings are: the Senior High Schools 
of Ottumwa, March 19: Creston, March 20: Council 
Bluffs, March 31; Des Moines, March 22 

a A 

Mr. Clarence \\ 

Education of Los Angeles, and Dr. 


Pierce. president of the Board ot 
\ 1erling Ke rsey, 
superintendent of schools, have issued invitations t 
\udio-Visual Education Confe1 
ence, March 23, at the Audio-Visual Education Build 
ing, 1205 West Pico Bivd., Los Angeles 


the Second Annual 


Television in Education 
(Continued from page 113) 


have often said ‘we are brothers under the skin.’ 
but this vivid demonstration that we are brothers undet 
the wigs and clothes 1S a more potent prea hme nt thar 
any teacher’s voice, and will undoubtedly remain it 


the memory of ail of us for a much greater length of 
time than would the mere statement of principles in 
volved. 


“With this new medium we 


challenged: Will we have the wisdom to work with 


teachers are again 


the technicians and television experts to the end that 
we may have not only an occasional program of this 


excellence, but whole integrated series which wi 


truly illumine all phases of school work? On the othe: 
hand, will the television experts welcome our assist 
ance, or will they feel that our viewpoint is too narrow 
and pedantic to be of help to them? This, I believe 
is the basic problem which must be solved, if th 


schools throughout the country are to avail 


themselves 
of this new opportunity to help chiidren inte rpret life 
in our present day complex civilization through this 
latest scientific advances 
schools is sufficient, if the qua 
high order and readily makes its appeal to teachers 
and pupils, the present situation with regard to lack of 
equipment will undoubtediy be met immediately aftet 
the war. But the deeper problem persists 
our intelligent grasp of the necessity for meeting 
challenge depends the contribution which television will] 
make to education.” 


af partial list of Program speakers and audience participants is given 
elow : 


Mr. Gilbert Seldes, Prox ) _ oe 6.7 ‘ 
Miss Rohama ! ee, Chairt <a I | \ Pele on { 
Lieutenant Lvl St art. Of ( ¢ I XS N 
section, Third Na 1) 
Mr. Maurice L. Du M S iy. Ss. Db 
culture 
Miss Rita Hoclhheir \ ) tor \ | 
York City Schoo 
Dr. Claire Baldwi Ac \ t. Tar HH S ) 
sion, New York ( ~ 
Mr. Arthur Hughsot Ir t York S 
Study of Educatio 
Mr. Chester A. | ( M | ) 
of Agricultur 
Dr. F. Dean Meé kv. D - ; ¢ Si 


Hudson, N. \ 
Mrs. Lydia Pows le n ( t letr lit Mi 
Mr. Robert Seamat rele Cor int. New York ¢ 
Educ atior 


Professor I. Keith Tyler, R | ae. Cet a 1 
liss Pauline Wi liamson, Vist \ Cor Itant. Metr t | It 
surance Company 
Included in tl ‘ t t Principa New ¥ k 
schools, many 


Hunter College | 
Publications and 
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FACTUAL 


WAR FILMS. 


16mm Sound 


& 


| a he 
V. I. THE ROBOT BOMB 


y 


GATEWAY TO GERMANY 


10 minutes Rental 50c; Sale $11.50 
A factual film account dealing with the thrilling’story of 
the liberation of the Low Countries and the freeing- of 
the Port of Antwerp. 


V. 1. THE ROBOT BOMB 


9 minutes Rental 50c; Sale $10.00 


Here is the first photographic report on the robot bomb 
since censorship was lifted. In this 9-minute capsule of 
buzz-bomb terror “’V.I.” brings to the screen in 16mm 
sound-on-film, a subject which will arouse its audiences 
to a vivid realization of the terror that life in London 
must be under the robot. Actual shots of the bombs being 
destroyed in mid-air. 


NEW CATALOG Available on Request 
Address Nearest Office 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Ill. 
260 California St., San Francisco 11, Celif. 
1005 Taft Bidg., 1680 N. Vine St., Hollywood 28, Calif. 
1336 New York Ave., N.W. Washington 5, D. C. 
1238 Canal Building, New Orleans 12, Lo. 


OR ANY BRITISH CONSULATE 
s 


ORDER THROUGH 


BRITISH InFORMATION SERVICES 








An Agency of the British Government 
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Current Film News 


MICA 


rive, 


M ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITS 
FILMS, INC., 20 North Wack« 
Chicago, have released a_ ne Erpi 
classroom film dealing with 

The Atmosphere and Its Circiilation 
(Ocean of Air—Part I), produced in 
collaboration with Michael Ference and 
George Benton of The University of 
Chicago. Animated drawings are used 
throughout to explain the structure and 
the dynamics of the atmosphere. The 
first part of the film gives a detailed 
presentation of the structure; the chem- 
ical composition; the gaseous nature; 
the distribution of air, the weight of air, 
altitude and pressure and temperature 
variations throughout the atmosphere. 
The second sequence shows the circula- 
tion of the atmosphere as it would ap- 
pear on an _ idealized without 
mountains or oceans. The circulation fs 
explained in terms of the pressure bands 
surrounding the earth. The actual cir- 
culation or wind movements as affected 
by the earth’s rotation is described in 
detail. 


globe 


@ BRITISH INFORMATION SERV- 
ICES, Film Division, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, have made avail- 
able in 16mm sound another subject in 
their “Act and Fact” series—Number 
4—which is called: 

Gateway to Germany—the full story 
of the attack on the supply port of 
Antwerp. The film shows the British 
Eleventh Armored Division taking docks 
and railroads, bombers over Eindhoven, 
Nijmegen and Arnhem, parachute troops 
capturing bridges across the Lower 
Rhine, Lancasters blasting dykes of the 
German-held Island of Walcheren, Brit- 
ish Commandos and the Canadian First 
Army in Flushing. 

British Information Services 
that their ten most popular 16mm films 
are “ Desert Victory,” “D Day,” “Cher- 
bourg,” “Pilot Is Safe,” “Road to Paris,” 
“Target for Tonight,” “Psychiatry in 
Action,” “World of Plenty,” “Before the 
Raid” and “Britain’s Paratroops.” Two 
subjects on this list, they point out, 
were made for and shown almost ex- 
clusively to specialized groups. “Psychia- 
try in Action” was booked over 2,000 
times, largely by audiences interested in 
the rehabilitation of returned soldiers, 
while “World of Plenty,” dealing with 
post-war food problems, is of interest 
to agriculturists and nutrition experts. 
“D Day,” “Cherbourg” and “Road to 
Paris” are three of a series call Act 
and Fact which uses combat footage to 
record the war on the Western front. 


report 


These films are loaned from British 
Information Services headquarters at 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N. Y., and from their offices throughout 
the country, on a service charge basis. 
The standard service charge is 50 cents 
for the first reel and 25 cents for each 
additional reel. 





$e 


®@ PICTORIAL FILMS, INC. RKO 
Building, New York 20, N, Y. announce 
the release in l6mm of three George 
Pal Puppetoon enter- 
tainment appeal of these unique ani- 
mated puppets, coordinated in sound 


subjects. The 


and action, received significant recog- 
nition, when the creator, George Pal, 
was given the 1944 award in the box 
office poll among exhibitors for the best 
short subject of the year. The three 
releases are: 

Sleeping Beauty—the well-known 
fairy tale told with a modern swing 
twist. 

Cavalcade of Music—a potpourri oi 
music and dancing with the puppets 
taking all the parts. 

The Big Broadcast 


and dances from waltz to jive, including 


featuring songs 


musical selections from some of the 
United Nations. 









The Puppetoons are available from 
Pictorial 
distributing film 
the country. 


Films direct or from their 


libraries throughout 


@ VISUAL TRAINING CORPORA- 
TION, 815 Bates St., Detroit 26, Michi- 
gan, has produced two new 16mm sound 
films for the Sinclair Refining Com- 
pany, as follows: 

Planning for Tomorrow—25 minutes 

telling the story of two gas station 
partners who have more or less let 
things slip during the war, due to short- 
A Sinclair 
representative encourages them to spruce 
up the station, put in a new system, 
take on a line of tires, and other acces- 


age of help and supplies. 


sories, with the result that patronage is 
won back. 

Farm Work Simplification—25 min- 
utes—showing some practical short-cuts 
in farming, A capable young farm agent 
convinces a somewhat dubious farmer 
that a review of his work, development 
and application of new work methods 
can save time, labor supplies and worry 
in his everyday routine. The Agricul- 
tural School of Rutgers University co- 
operated in the production. Actual farm 
scenes were photographed in Indiana, 
Kentucky and Missouri. 

These films may be secured free of 
rental charge direct from Visual Train- 
ing Corporation. 


* 


The Educational Screen 


@ BELL & HOWELL COMPANY, 180] 
Larchmont Ave 
pleted eight more films in th 


Chicago 3S. ] ave com- 
Optical 
Craftsmanship series which dovetail into 
the earlier six produced by them for the 
U. S. Office of Education. The new titles 
include : 


Spherical Surfaces: “Rough Grinding 
with Curvature Generator.” 


Flat Surfaces: “Rough Grinding 
(Flat)”: “Rough Grinding with Vertical 
Surface Grinder ;” “Fine Grinding and 


Polishing (Flat).” 


General: “Introduction to Optics :” 
“Beveling, Grooving and Rounding :” 
“Inspection Methods;” “Production 
Methods.” 

M@MANSE FILM LIBRARY, 2514 


Clifton Ave., Cincinnati 19, Ohio, re- 
ports their release in 16mm _ sound, of 


the RKO feature: 


Way Back Home—% reels 
in the cast are Phillips Lord as “Seth 
Parker”, Bette Davis and Frank Albert 
son. The appealing story is one of rural 
life in Maine, and is built around a 
kindly old rural philosopher whose life 
is devoted to making the lives of others 


happier. Old-fashioned country life is 
realistically and entertainingly depicted, 
and among the highlights of the film 
are a barn dance, a taffy pull and com- 


munity singing. The 


] 


feature is avail- 
able for lease to film libraries. as well 


as for rental direct from Manse t 
school and church film users 


B KNOWLEDGE BUILDERS CLASS- 
ROOM FILMS, 625 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. are 


teaching films in 


releasing a 
series of Geometry 
l6mm sound, under the title of “Prac- 
tical Geometry.” As the company feels 
that the number of films needed to 


thor 


oughly cover the subject of Geometry 
is practically unlimited, no set number 
of separate films to be included in the 
series has been decided upon The first 

hy] 1s 


subject in the series, now availabl 


Lines and Angles—designed to aid 
the student in his understanding of the 
mathematical applications of basic Ge 
ometry. Beginning with the erection ot 
a perpendicular, the film illustrates the 
+] 


relationship of the perpendicular wit 


the ordinary plumb-bob, level and 
square Shows how angles are created 
by interesting lines and how angles ar¢ 
measured in terms of degrees by means 
of a Protractor. 

Three other subjects in the series are 
in production and will be released im 
the very near future. They are 

Angles—a film which will help the 
student understand all the various types 
of angles and their relationship to each 
other, after he has become familiar with 
the construction of angles and_ has 
learned how to measure them 

Congruent Figures—illustrating the 
geometric principles of “equal sides and 
equal angles,” and clarifying methods 
for finding and proving that angles and 


, y , 7 
( ( yiciudcd on Pade 12/) 
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Evaluation of New Films 


(Concluded from paae 119) 
picture of J. E. H. MacDonald, designer omson 
memorial cairn in a camp irtists in Algonquin Parl 

Committee Appraisal: “\West Wind,” in addition to pri 
senting Thomson’s major canvasses and important sketches 
provides through the presentation of the history his life 
and the spirit of the Canadian north woods a better under 
standing and appreciation of the artist's work. Recommende: 
for use by secondary, college, and adult groups interested 
either in art or in a sensitive interpretation Canada’s 
north woods and for school assemblies and neral adult 
programs. 

India 
(March of Time, 369 Lexington Avenue, New City 1/ 
18 minutes, 16mm, sound. Obtainable on a rental basis only 
Apply to producers for terms governing rental. 

This film presenting the various conflicts [India—reli 
gious, political, and economic—raises questiot as to the 
geopolitical and socio-economic future of this 1mmet sub 
ject nation. 

It opens with views of marching Britis liers, out 
standing bulidings and monuments, beautiful boulevards 
street scenes with their teeming peoples Che commentator 
explains that while there are some 90 million Moslems, vet 
seventy-five percent of the 450 million population Hindu in 
faith and that these two principal religions are extremely 
antagonistic. Moslems are shown literally i ns of thou 
sands facing their temple and kneeling in unison to worship 
Hindus are pictured in many different ways—begg bath 
ing in their sacred Ganges, buying food he markets 
carrying on elaborate ceremonial rituals ising of a 
corpse on a funeral pyre—all of which are absolutely deter 
mined by their religion. Shots of the Hindu ntouchable 
pariahs as street sweepers and buildings labeled “High Class 
Hindus Only” depict another religious basis of bitter discord 

The second sequence treats another source mflict, the 
division of India into some 500 feudatory states. Elaborate 
processions of a few rulers of these states pictured 
while the narrator told of their size, their wealth, their 
poverty, their loyalty, and their aspirations to become inde 
pendent. The turning pages of a book revealed the term 
of the 1942 British proposal for independen Resulting 
general mass meetings were shown Also shown were thei1 


j 


leaders Gandhi, Nehru, and Jinnah while the nmentator 
explained that distrust of each other and Great Britain led 
to the rejection of the proposed independence 

The third sequence deals with India \lthough wealth 
in raw materials, 75 percent of the population eke out a 
mere subsistence by the most primitive farming methods 
Picturization of primitive farming scenes, of street fighting 
to suppress anti-British uprising, of women in British created 
schools, of several phases ot economic progres the pro 
vince of Mysore, and immense dams for gigantic hydro 
electric and irrigation projects gives a swe panorama 


of many problems and some progress 
The film closes with shots of immense groups 
in place after place while the narrator states tl 


living conditions 
the 
more people than agriculture 


ment in 
rates only the 


and industry can 


increas¢ problem, for country 


that native leaders “steeped 


still 


50 the world hope: 
wisdom of their 
dignity, prosperity and pea 


land may bring India to a 


Committee Appraisal: This is one of the seri¢ 


a 
and resulting decrease of 


a 


of peo 


ple 


t improve 


morta 


{ 
ire 


ady 


sustain 3 
t 


ne age 


position 


lity 
has 
ven 
old 


ot 


f ten Forum 


Edition March of Time films. It presents provocative 
and challenging fashion the more important problems facing 
India today. The committee felt that the pictorial treatment 
of the subject was particularly effective. Highly recom 
mended for use by social studies classes on high school and 


college level, and adult forums 
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POST PICTURES—— 


Announces 
A List of Additional Releases in 16mm Sound 


NATURE 


A series of 6 educational subjects. 

A series of magnificently photographed strange living 
things—on the land—in the waters—and in the air. Some 
gigantic in size, others so small that they are invisible to 
the human eye, but they are shown in bold relief and 
startling detail as seen by the microscopic camera lens. 


HYMNALOGUES 
“The Songbook of the Screen" 


In Natural COLOR or Black and White. 
20 subjects 

World renowned hymns and famous songs splendidly 
sung by the celebrated Hamilton Quartet, with the words, 
super-imposed on appropriate scenic backgrounds, to per- 
mit audience joining in the singing. The backgrounds 
were photographed in gorgeous natural color. Excellent 
}-minute subjects to embellish any program. 


YOUNG EAGLES 


The Boy Scout Adventure SERIAL in 12 chapters. Offi- 
cially endorsed by the Boy Scouts of America. A picture 
everyone wants to 





see. 


Available At Your Film Library 


Write for New Catalogue—just off the press— 
which lists the titles of the subjects listed here and many 


our 


other fine features and shorts. 
POST PICTURES CORP. 
Dept. 10 723 Seventh Ave. New York 19, N. Y. 
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or FILMS 


© 16 NEW FILMS on “FOREMANSHIP TRAINING" 
I praised industry for effectiveness 
sd RELIGIOUS PRODUCTIONS, Such as “The Last Days 


f Pomp. and other features 
® CATHEDRAL SHORTS 
® ALL COLORED CAST FEATURES for colored audiences 
® MUSICAL ® ANIMATED CARTOONS 
Film Catalog Sent Free Upon Request 


Ray Swank, Pres. 


SWANK MOTION PICTURE 


PDB PPB PPP PPP PP PPP PPP PPP 





r 


for up-to-the-minute 
educational needs 


rrr rrr 


soni hy 
JHLy ry 


614 N. Skinker Bivd. 
ST. LOUIS 5, MO. 





wrod 





a 


OVARRUBIAS 


MURAL MAPS 


Endlessly >... Y4t-Talibilaslihameladelacti= 
studies of the vital Pacific area in nine brilliant 
colors. Detailed and decorative visual aids to un- 
Third edition 


10.75 


derstanding current world events. 
now on press, for delivery in December 
the set (series of six). 


SCHWABACHER-FREY 


735 MARKET STREET*+SAN FRANCISCO 
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AMONG THE PRODUCERS 


SVE Slidefilms Teach 


Penmanship 


Write Soon is the unusual title of a 
new and attractively designed series of 
four slidefilms recently added to the 
library of the Society for Visual Edu- 
cation, 

Written and prepared for the Visual 
Education section of the Los Angeles 
City Schools with the assistance of a 
committee of principals and teachers, 
this series was inspired by the need 
for written records, standards for good 
penmanship, small letters, numerals and 
capital letters. 

Attention is focused on the problem 
at hand: to give opportunity for each 
child in the classroom to see and dis- 
cuss the problem at the same time; to 
give a dramatic presentation; to set 
good standards for position, handwrit- 
ing etc., and to show the necessary fac- 
tors to become a good penman. 

The purpose for each procedure and 
bit of technique is stated, to give the 
pupil an understanding as to the hy 
and How. This series probably will be 
of the greatest service to the 4th, 5th 
and 6th grade teachers and pupils. 

Full information concerning Ilrite 
Soon may be obtained from the Society 
for Visual Education, Inc., 100 East 
Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


Manual for the Keystone 
Tachistoscope 


This manual is the result of the first 
effort to provide helpful information for 
users of tachistoscopic equipment; it 
is offered not at all as a means of meet- 
ing the situation adequately. It might 
be considered the first step in the de- 
velopment of such a manual. 

It will be noted that the Keystone 
View Company released the first Tachis- 
toscope in educational circles in 1938. 
During that school year a controlled 
experiment was conducted in the Hard- 
ing School at Erie, Pennsylvania, the 
outcome of which showed very favorable 
results from daily tachistoscopic flash- 
ing of vocabulary. This experiment 
was conducted with a third-grade class. 

The Keystone Tachistoscope is a 
combination of the Keystone Lantern 
and the Keystone Flashmeter, which is 
attached to the end of the objective lens 
of the lantern. The Flashmeter is a 
diaphragm type of shutter enabling the 
instructor to flash material on the screen 
at exposure times, varying from one ful] 
second to 1/100 of a second. 

During the past year a new Over- 
head Projector was developed. This 
instrument makes practical the use of 
lantern slides containing a number of 
words, numbers, phrases, or sentences 
by screening off most of the projection 
table, leaving only a slot for the ex- 
posure of a single word or number at a 


time. This flexible arrangement has 
stimulated greatly the interest in and 
the use of the Tachistoscope in class- 
room instruction and in yision training 
in the eye specialist’s office. 

This new manual covers, in a general 
way, the technical use of the equipment 
and the wide range of possibilities in 
instruction. 


|.T.&T. Appoints Educational 
Film Production Head 


Harry |]. 
President of International 
and Television Corporation, announces 
the appointment of Miss Zella_ G. 
Young to head its educational film pro- 
duction department. Miss Young has 
had experience as director, scenarist, 
and film editor in both the 16mm and 
35mm motion picture fields. Her most 
recent affiliations have been with Uni- 
versal and RKO-Pathe Pictures. Known 
for directorial and production work in 
educational and documentary films, Miss 


Rothman, Executive Vice- 
Theatrical 


Young is planning an extensive pro- 
duction schedule for I.T.&T. under the 
supervision of Victor Roudin, Director 
of Visual Education for that company, 
and George Zehrung, head of the Edu- 
cational Division of Walter O. Gut- 
lohn, Inc., a subsidiary of L.T.&T. 

Three separate series of educational 
films to include approximately 18 sub- 
jects have been scheduled for imme- 
diate production. These will be in the 
fields of Mathematics and 
Music. 


DeVry Sells Laboratory 
Equipment 

William C. DeVry, president of DeVry 
Corporation, has announced the sale of 
that company’s laboratory equipment to 
Filmack, producers of theater trailers. 
Mr. DeVry declared that the organiza- 
tion will expand the distribution of edu- 
cational and commercial films through 
the department headed by Gordon Hale, 
and will devote all of its time in the 
future to the manufacture of equipment. 


New Slidefilm on Soldering 


School shop instructors will welcome 
the availability of a new discussional 
slidefilm on Soldering, produced by the 
Jam Handy Organization, 2000 E. Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit 11, Michigan. It has 
already been used successfully in the 
Armed Services and in war industries, 
especially in the metalsmiths field, The 
slidefilm consists of 92 pictures organ- 
ized in twelve sequences, or units, cover- 
ing the following: definition of solder; 
uses; soldering methods, fluxes; types; 
application; heat sources; the bit; steps 
in soldering; preparing the bit; solder- 
ing cables, terminals, tops, 
soldering sheet metal; safety precau- 
tions. 

This filmslide acquaints the beginner 


English, 


splices P 


The Educational Screen 


Any new bit must be 
tinned, or coated 
with solder, before 
it can be used 
Otherwise, the copper 
will oxidize and not 
transmit heat properly 


r hold a heated bit close to the skin in order 
to test the heat 4 





Frames from stillfilm on soldering 


with the tools, materials and purposes 
ot soldering, and thus prepares him for 
the proficient application of it in actual 
shop work. 


Bell & Howell Course in 
Optical Technique 


Unusual interest marked the recent 
opening ot Bell & Howell's School ot 
Optical Manufacturing, which is meet- 
company’s modern optical 
Offered 


ing in the 
shop at Lincolnwood, [llinois 
only to 25 employees at a time so as 
to insure thorough understanding be- 
tween students and _ instructors, the 
course is based on an effective program 
of actual shop periods and seminars 
Upon completion of it each pupil will 
have made his own Galilean telescope 
from beginning to end, working to the 
close tolerances characteristic of high- 
grade optical manufacture. Thus Bell 
& Howell employees who may neces- 
sarily have had to confine their previous 
shop activity to the operations or pro- 
cesses for which they were best quali- 
fied now are obtaining a sound working 
knowledge of every step in lens-making. 


The course, believed to be one of the 
first and most complete of its kind given 
during the war emergency (when pro- 
first SZ consists of 16 


weeks with meetings being held twice a 


duction comes 


week. \ more general training pro- 
gram, in which every optical worker 1s 
given an understanding of manufactur- 
ing theory, has been in operation for 
some two years and has been instru- 
mental in enabling Bell & Howell to 
make increasingly large quotas of mili- 
tary optics despite the loss ot man- 
power to the armed forces 
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Fairchild Annual Award 


1 


The American Society of Photogram- 
metry, meeting at Washington, has pre- 
sented its annual “Sherman M. Fair- 
child Award” for outstanding work in 
Philip G. Me 


engi- 


aerial photography to 
Curdy, 
neer and chief of the 
section of the U. S. Navy 


offices. Washington 


senior photogrammetric 
photogrammetric 


hydrographi 


1 o4z 
elven thre 194: 


Mr. McCurdy was 


award by the society for outstanding 


development of new 


have “con- 


work in photo 
grammetric methods which 
tributed much to the war effort,” and tor 
his editing of a monumental new text- 
book, “Manual of 
(Pitman, New York, $8.50). He is also 


to 


Photogrammetry Oe 


editor of the quarterly journal, “Pho 
srammetric Engineering.” 

Donor of the award, a silver plaque, 
is Sherman Fairchild, chairman of the 
board, Fairchild Camera & Instrument 


Corporation, New York, a pioneer 1n 


aerial camera invention and 


ment. 


1 } 
acvelop 


Milton A. Romney Joins 
RCA's Cleveland Staff 


1 


The appointment of Milton A. Rom 
ney as Sales Manager for RCA 16mm 
equipment in the Cleveland area was 
Harold Winters. Cleve 
land Regional Manager for the RCA 
Victor Division. M1 
associated with RCA for the past two 


announced by 
Romnev has been 


vears as Sales Representative in_ the 
Chicago regional oftic For more than 
20 years he has had close conti 
the industrial field and film producers 


in the middle west 


Mr. Romne\ will make his he idquar 
ters at RCA Victor's Cleveland office, 
his territory including Ohio, Michigan, 


West Virginia, Kentucky, 1 Western 


Pennsylvania. 





Milton A. Romney 


Navy Commendation Given 
To Visual Training Corp. 


\ special commendation tor good 
, 
| 


work has just been extended to Visua 


lrainine Corporation, Detroit training 


and promotion service specialists, by 


the Navy Department through Rear 
Admiral D. C. Ra é of the Bureau 
\eronautics 

This commendatior was based 
particu said Genaro A. Florez, head 
of Visual Training, on the company’s 
work in connection with the Packard 
Marine Engine training program tor 
the operation and aintenance of the 


4M-2500 Navy marine engine, used in 
torpedo boats 


wrote Mr. 


and manuals prepared by t 


motor Admiral Ramsey 
Florenz The film strips 
ie men and 
women of Visual Training ¢ orporation 


are proving most effective in the Mo 


tor iz rpedo Boat Squadron centers 
where they are 1n us¢ The quality and 
pplicability of these visual aids merits 
a Well done r* 

Admiral Ramsey added that the 


Navy Department was confident that 
this performance would be repeated 
in Visual Trainine’s current work o1 
training aids for the Bureau of Aero 
nauti The Detroit corporation spe 
cializes in a complete visual media 
rog including motion pictures 
Side s, glass slides ated models, 
lecture charts, and picturized texts and 
] 


illustrated manuals 


Current Film News 


( ded from pa 124) 
sides are equal By the employment ot 
animated drawings, equal lines, equal 
angles and congruent geometric figures 
are effectivel compare 
Locus—in which a difhcult topic tor 
many Geometry students 1s clearly vis 
und explained by this combina 
tr | grapl mated drawings 
?| SpoOkKeTI \ t 
@ THE MARCH OF TIME, 369 Lex 
ington Avenue, New York 17, is issuing 
tw C( Li releases 11 their Forum 
Edition series this spring namely, 
Americans All—16n tes—a study of 
the vita problem with vhich many | s 
commun ties are concerned today Ov 
to prevent racial and religious intoler- 
anes The film is an honest presenta- 
tion otf intolerance as a menace to 
\merican liberty Discrimination is 


graphically shown but the emphasis 1s 


on the practical. constructive effort to 
prevent such discrimination as exem- 
plified by the now famous Tolerance 
Plan of the Springfield, Massachusetts 
Public Schools 


The French Campaign—19 minutes 


tracing the United Nations’ strategy ot 
liberation which culminated in the free- 
ing ) France irom the Nazi voke It 
] a coherent pictorial record of one ot 
the greatest and most thrilling military 
exploits of World War II 


Discussion Outlines accompany the 


films which are avail: 
} 


hookings at $85.00 ear 
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@® CASTLE FILMS, INC., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, contractual 
distributor for all U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation visual units, have obtained sev- 
eral new subjects in the Machine Shop, 
Sheet Metal Work, Woodworking and 
Welding series. Among the films on 
Sheet Metal Work are the following: 


Blanking Sheet Metal on the Squaring 
Shear — illustrating how to lay out 
tapered blanks on an aluminum sheet; 
how to set and adjust front and back 
gages and side stops; how to use hold- 
downs and treadle; how to check blanks 
and further adjust machine; and how 
to trim blanks. Animated drawings ex- 
plain operations of the shear. 


Blanking Sheet Metal with Hand Snips 

how to care for and adjust the snips; 
how to select them and cut along a 
straight line; how to cut an outside 
circle, a notch, and an inside line; and 
how to remove burrs left by cutting. 

Finish Forming by Hand—showing 
the tools and methods used for holding 
small aluminum bulkheads during form- 
Ing 


One of the new films on Welding is: 


Oxyacetylene Welding Light Metal— 
demonstrating how to assemble a gas 
welding outfit; how to adjust gas pres- 
sures and the flame; and how te make 
a butt weld and a T weld in light 
tubing. 


@ OFFICE OF WAR INFORMATION, 
Bureau of Motion Pictures, Washing- 
ton, D. C., is allocating four War De- 
partment Industrial Incentive subjects 
tu OW! 1lomm distributors. They are: 

Battle of Midway—11 minutes—a spe- 
cial adaptation of the Navy film to 
illustrate the part labor played in this 
victory, 

Combat Report—13 minutes—a tribute 
te combat crews and to the civilians 
who had a hand in producing the 
bomber. 


Firepower—11 minutes—described as 
the striking power of any fighting force. 
Ordnance officers are shown at draft- 
ing boards and proving grounds design- 
ing and building the weapons that will 
win the war. 

War on Wheels—21 minutes—directed 
principally at the men and women of 
the automotive industries to show them 
combat performances of the 
they have built, 


vehicles 


@ BUSINESS FILMS, 1124 Ninth St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C., has added 
the National Rifle Association to its 
distribution accounts. 16mm films pro- 
duced for that association which are 
available at nominal fees from this 
source, include: 

How to Shoot the Rifle (3 reels, 
sound) 

Fundamentals of Rifle Marksman- 
ship (4 reels silent, 3 or 6 reels sound) 

Pistol Bull’s Eyes (3 reels silent, 2 
reels sound) 

Shooting Holidays (2 reels silent and 
color) 
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A Trade Directory for the Visual Field 





FILMS 


Akin and Bagshaw, Inc. 
2023 E. Colfax Ave., Denver, Colo. 
Bailey Film Service 
P.O. Box 2528, Hollywood 28, Cal. 
404 N. Goodwin St., Urbana, III. 
Bell & Howell Co. 
1815 Larchment Ave., Chicago 13, Ill. 
(See advertisement on page %1) 
Brandon Films, Inc. 
1600 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 111) 
Bray Studios, Inc. 
29 Seventh Ave., New York 19 
British Information Services 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 123) 
Castle Films 
RCA Bldg., New York 20, New York 
(See advertisement on page 8) 
College Film Center 
84 East Randolph St., Chicago 1, Ill. 
Commonwealth Pictures Corp. , 
729 Seventh Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 11%) 
Community Movies 
1426 W. Washington St. 
Charleston 2, W. Va. 
Creative Educational Society 
4th Fi., Coughlan Bldg. 
Mankato, Minn. 
DeVry School Films 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, III. 
(See advertisement on page 92) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
Kodascope Libraries 
356 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Films, Inc. 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
64 East Lake Street, Chicago 1, IIl. 
314S.W. Ninth Ave., Portland 5, Ore. 
(See advertisement on page 96) 
Fryan Film Service 
Film Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
Gallagher Film Service 
123 S. Washington St., 
Green Bay, Wis. 
General Films, Ltd. 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 
156 King St., W. Toronto 
Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc. ; 
25 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 115) 
Hoffberg Productions, Inc. 
620 Ninth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Ideal Pictures Corp. : 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago 5, Il. 
(See advertisement on page 94) 
Kunz Motion Picture Service 
1319 Vine St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
432 N. Calvert St., Baltimore 2, Md. 
Knowledge Builders Classroom Films 
625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 
Mogull’s Inc. on 
68 W. 48th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
National Film Service he 
14 Glenwood Ave., Raleigh, N. C. 
309 E. Main St., Richmond, Va. 
Official Films, Inc. 
625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
Paul Hoefier Productions - 
9538 Brighton Way, Beverly Hills, Cal. 
Post Pictures Corp. ae 
723 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on pages 120, 125) 
The Princeton Film Center 
55 Mountain Ave., Princeton, N. J. 
Shadow Arts Studio 
1036 Chorro St., San Luis Obispo, Cal. 
(See advertisement on page 116) 
Southern Visual Equipment Co. 
492 S. Second St., Memphis 2, Tenn. 


(See advertisement on page 122) 





Swank’s Motion Pictures 
620 N. Skinker Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
(See advertisement on page 125) 
Universal Pictures Co., Inc. 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20 
(See advertisement on page 117) 
Visual Education Incorporated 
12th at Lamar, Austin, Texas 
Cotton Exch. Bldg.. Dallas 1, Tex. 
Vocational Guidance Films, Inc. 
2718 Beaver Ave., Des Moines, Ia. 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc, 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau 
347 Madison Ave., New York 17 
19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, IIl. 
351 Turk St., San Francisco 2, Cal. 
1700 Patterson Ave., Dallas 1, Tex. 


FILM STUDY GUIDES 
Scholastic Bookshop 


Exclusive Distributor 
National Audio-Visual Council 
Visual Learning Guides 
220 East 42nd St.. New York 17, N. Y. 


MOTION PICTURE 
PROJECTORS and SUPPLIES 


The Ampro Corporation 
2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18 
(See advertisement on page 95) 
Bell & Howell Co. 
1815 Larchment Ave., Chicago 13 
(See advertisement on page 91) 
Calhoun Company 
Visual Education Service 
101 Marietta St., NW, Atlanta 3, Ga. 
Community Movies 
1426 W. Washington St. 
Charleston 2, W. Va. 
DeVry Corporation 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 
(See advertisement on page 92) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
Kodascope Libraries 
356 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Gallagher Film Service 
123 S. Washington St., 
Green Bay, Wis. 
General Films, Ltd. 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 
156 King St., W. Toronto 
Hirsch & Kaye 
239 Grant Ave., San Francisco 8, Cal 
Holmes Projector Co. 
1813 Orchard St., Chicago 14, III. 
(See advertisement on page 120) 
Ideal Pictures Corp. 
28 E. Eighth St.,. Chicago 5, Ill. 
(See advertisement on page 94) 
Kunz Motion Picture Service 
1319 Vine St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


432 N. Calvert St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


Mogull’s Inc. 


68 W. 48th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Radio Corporation of America 
Educational Dept., Camden, N. J. 
(See advertisement on page 98) 


Ralke Company 


829 S. Flower St., Los Angeles 14, Cal. 


S. O. S. Cinema Supply Corp. 


449 W. 42nd St.. New York 18, N. Y. 


Southern Visual Equipment Co. 


492 S. Second St., Memphis 2, Tenn. 


(See advertisement on page 122) 

Victor Animatograph Corp. 

Davenport, Iowa. 

(See advertisement on inside front cover) 
Visual Education Incorporated 

12th at Lamar, Austin, Tex 

Cotton 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 

918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Exch. Bldg., Dallas 1, Tex. 


The Educational Screen 


SCREENS 


Da-Lite Screen Co., Inc. 

2723 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago 39 

(See advertisement on page 115) 

Fryan Film Service 

Film Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
Hirsch & Kaye 

239 Grant Ave., San Francisco 8. Cal 
Mogull’s Inc. 

68 W. 48th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
National Film Service 

14 Glenwood Ave., Raleigh, N. C. 

309 E. Main St., Richmond, Va. 
Society for Visual Education, Inc. 

100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. 

(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Southern Visual Equipment Co. 

492 S. Second St., Memphis 2, Tenn 

(See advertisement on page 122) 

Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 

918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SLIDEFILMS 

Society for Visual Education, Inc. 

100 E, Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. 

(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Visual Sciences 

Suffern, New York 

(See advertisement on page 122) 

Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 

918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SLIDES (KODACHROME 2 x 2) 
Hirsch & Kaye 

239 Grant Ave., San Francisco 8, Cal 
Kime Kolor Pictures 

1823 East Morada PI., Altadena, Cal. 
Klein & Goodman 

18 S. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Shadow Arts Studio 

1036 Chorro St., San Luis Obispo, Cal. 

(See advertisement on page 116) 

Society for Visual Education, Inc. 

100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, II. 


(See advertisement on outside back cover) 


SLIDES (Standard 3!/, x4) 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago 5, III 
(See advevrtisement on page 94) 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 90) 


Radio-Mat Slide Co., Inc. 
222 Oakridge Blvd. 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 

(See advertisement on page 122) 
STEREOPTICONS and 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 

Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on inside back cover) 
DeVry Corporation 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, IIL. 
(See advertisement on page 92) 
General Films, Ltd. 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask, 
156 King St., W. Toronto 
Golde Manufacturing Co. 
1220 W. Madison St., Chicago 7¢ Il. 
(See advertisement on page 121) 
Hirsch & Kaye 
239 Grant Ave., San Francisco 8, Cal. 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 90) 
Society for Visual Education, Inc, 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Il. 
(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Ralke Company 
829 S. Flower St., Los Angeles 14, Cal. 
Southern Visual Equipment Co. 
492 S. Second St., Memphis 2, Tenn. 
(See advertisement on page 122) 
Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 97) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














